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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


— but there’s something 
in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern — the 
educational program of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 
Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price — $4.50 a year 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly, September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Teaneck, New Jersey 
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i As the Gditor Sees It a ay 


In describing a student council—speech class 
combination (where, of course, the speech teacher 
is also the council sponsor) in a certain junior 
high school, the writer states, “Its main value does 
not lie in what the council can do for the school, 
although its services are practical and helpful. Its 
real value lies in what serving on the student coun- 
cil does for its student members.” 

Here are two entirely false, illogical, and un- 
justifiable conceptions of the student council, that 
it (1) should serve as an instructional setting for 
formal speech and (2) its main benefits are to its 
own members. 

The student council is NOT the laboratory of 
speech or social studies or any other class. Nor 
can it be justified on the basis of its value to its 
members, any more than football can be similarly 
justified. 

There are values to student council members, 
but these are incidental only, not main objectives. 
The student council must be first, last, and all the 
time a service body for and to the school. 

Recently the common school fund of a certain 
state was unexpectedly enriched by $1,500,000 
resulting from the correction of the improper 
crediting of this amount to another state educa- 
tional account. Local school activity treasurers 
aren't the only ones who make mistakes. Nor do 
they ever make such large ones. 

All kinds of “brain machines” are now being 
promoted and experimented with in connection 
with academic subjects. So far we have not heard 
of one being developed for use .in extracurricular 
activities. We know of no machine which, when 
punched, turns out the answers to problems of 
purposes, organization, mémbership, program- 
ming, publicity, financings and evaluating of 
activities. So far, at least, participants in activities 
have not been robbed of their opportunities for 
thinking, planning, analyzing, surveying, solving, 
promoting, and recognizing and capitalizing on 
mistakes and errors. For all of which we are 


thankful. 


Nearly all student council conferences and 
workshops are built around groups which discuss 
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particular topics, such as, organization, finance, 
publicity, programs, projects, problems, etc. 

Some of the programmers of these events are 
now playing with the idea of discussion groups for 
specialized officers—one each for presiding offi- 
cers, secretaries, treasurers, committee chairmen, 
etc., as well as one for sponsors. 

This looks like a promising development be- 
cause it provides definitely functional help. It 
would require only one of the several discussion 
periods available. During this period those dele- 
gates who are not classifiable choose a group 
which interests them the most. 


And while we are on this subject may we point 
out again that, although they may be instructive 
and interesting, general session talks by outsiders, 
no matter who they may be, on travel, dramatics, 
music, safety, great inventions and discoveries, 
politics, etc., DO NOT represent either the goals 
or the material of a student council conference or 


workshop. 


A 4-4 split in the Michigan State Supreme 
Court on a suit brought by two high school foot- 
ball players because they were benched because 
they had recently married, in effect affirmed a cir- 
cuit court order upholding the school board which 
barred these two 18-year-olds from the team. 

Many school boards have ruled against any 
and all participation by married students; others 
have prohibited participation in interscholastic 
activities only. We'll vote for the first proposition. 

According to a recent Associated Press dis- 
patch, “The St. Louis Board of Education has 
cracked down on high school fraternities and 
sororities. 

“In a resolution adopted unanimously Thurs- 
day, the board condemned such organizations as 
undemocratic and ordered suspension of pupils 
who ‘bring these activities into the school in any 
form.’ ” 

We'll go along with that, too. 

Well, may the red-nosed old boy treat you 
generously and the unclothed baby greet you 
cordially. 
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“The Development of Character” is always a highly publicized goal of interscholastic 
athletics. However, judging by the riotous actions of spectators, and, we are ashamed 
to admit, often of the players and coach, interscholastic athletics frequently seems to be 
doing anything but. Here are some pertinent suggestions by a professional coach. ( See 
also the review of his book on page 124.) 


Solving The Spectator 


ACH year more and more problems with spec- 
tators at interscholastic basketball games 
are being reported. These problems range 

from minor booing and jeering to major rioting 
and assaults. They are found nation-wide, and 
are not restricted to any particular geographic 
locale. 

Undoubtedly the incidents have increased as 
the school population has increased and more and 
more schools begin entering competition. With 
greater control on the part of the school adminis- 
tration and school athletic departments, these 
problems could be greatly reduced in both severity 
and number. 

A recent study' by the author shows that the 
majority of the problems occur in the evening 
rather than in the afternoon. This study also 
shows that the greatest single influence in regard 
to the problems is the coach. The team, officials 
and cheerleaders also tend to influence the attitude 
of the crowd, but the coach stands far ahead of the 
others in this respect. If his actions on the bench 
are unsportsmanlike and his attitude is antagon- 
istic and temperamental, he usually incites the 
crowd. His own followers tend to back him up on 
any point he may raise, regardless of whether they 
understand the situation or not. 

Many factors affect the crowd’s behavior at a 
basketball game. Foremost on the list of these is 
the spectator’s reaction to the calls of the officials. 
This is usually the result of the poor knowledge of 


1 Spectator Control at Interscholastic Besketboll Games, 1959. 





OUR COVER 


The upper picture shows Bob Burdett, Student 
Council President; Sandy Anders, Junior Board 
Member; Terry Kickert; Robert P. Hanrahan, 
Student Council Advisor; and Nancy Godin check- 
ing the results of the council’s handbook project. 
See story on page 101. 


The lower picture shows Alice in Wonderland’s 
Tea Party, one of 10 “What Story Does It Repre- 
sent?” presentations of the Clio Literary Society's 
assembly program at William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pennsylvania. See article on page 
105. 
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GLENN C. LEACH 

Director of Physical Education and 
Head Basketball Coach 

Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 


the rules of the game and intricate calls which 
must be made in applying such rules. 

Other factors which rank high on the list are: 
overcrowded conditions, inflamed rivalry, 
ness of score. 

The recommendations which follow have been 
carefully thought out after assembling and analyz- 
ing the data procured from the high schools assist- 
ing in the study. Also taken into consideration in 
the formulation of these recommendations, were 
statements of game officials with many years of 
experience, school administrators, and coaches. 


close- 


OvERCROWDED CONDITIONS 


To eliminate any problems which are created 
by overcrowded conditions in the gymnasium, the 
following suggestions are offered: 

1. Play afternoon games only. This will limit 
the number of people who are free to attend and 
will eliminate many of the adults and outsiders 
who cause disturbances. 

2. Allot the number of tickets sold. The seat- 
ing capacity of the gymnasium should be deter- 
mined, and a proportionate number of tickets 
should be sold in the schools of the two competing 
teams. Any tickets left over may be sold at the 
door. When the crowd is limited, not only is it 
easier to control, but it lessens the number of 
instances when pushing and overexuberance 
might incite trouble. 

3. Supply strong supervision at games. The 
general consensus was that more teachers should 
be used for this purpose, as they often command 
more respect in this type of situation than out- 
siders. A minority of the athletic directors polled 
also suggested the use of special policemen and 
plainclothesmen in the stands. 


REACTION TO OFFICIATING 


The following recommendations are made to 
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avoid disturbances created by the spectators’ poor 
reactions to officiating: 

1. Educate the student body on rules and 
ethics. This may be accomplished in physical 
education classes, health classes, social studies 
classes, and special assembly programs. It may 
be sponsored by the student government associa- 
tion, athletic boosters club, varsity club, or physi- 
cal education department. It is an easy matter for 
these organizations to obtain the co-operation of 
the director of athletics and coaches, and to secure 
the services of certified officials for these sessions. 

2. Explain controversial calls over the public 
Many athletic directors feel that 
a good public address system in the gymnasium is 


address system. 


a necessity. It could be utilized to explain a call 
made by an official. Quite often the crowd is 
unfamiliar with the correct interpretation of the 
rules. A good example of this is the “back court 
violation.” As soon as a player in front court 
misses a pass from a teammate, and the ball rolls 
into back court, the spectators begin to jeer and 
call out “back court.” Naturally, it isn’t a back 
court violation until a member of the team which 
had control of the ball touches it in the back court. 
Very few of the spectators are familiar with this 
ruling, and as a result, they begin to “ride” the 
official. 

3. Some schools and colleges have had a 
great deal of success in the interpretation of offi- 
cials’ calls by using check sheets. A list of con- 
troversial plays is compiled with numbers oppo- 
site each play. These sheets are distributed to the 
spectators upon entering the gymnasium. When 
the plays occur during a game, the public address 
announcer gives the number on the sheet corre- 
sponding with the correct interpretation of the 
play in order that the fan may see the correct 
ruling. 

|. Reports should be handed in to the confer- 
The officials 


should rate the coach. crowd. cheerleaders and 


ence or league after each game. 


The coaches 
and athletic directors should send in ratings re- 
the officials. The Rockland County 
League in New York State has been using this 
system effectively for a number of years. If the 


team as to attitude and behavior. 


garding 


league is a strong one, and takes these reports into 


account by enforcing them, sportsmanship is 


bound to increase. Awards for behavior and atti- 
tude may be used as an incentive in a program of 
this nature. 


5. Coaches and athletic directors should em- 


Their choice should 
be based on ability, not on friendship or reci- 
procity. Many leagues are avoiding problems of 
this nature by assigning officials for all of their 
league games from a central assignment bureau 
conducted either by the league or the officials’ 
organization. 

6. The schools should try to get the backing 
of the press. This would provide an excellent 
method of teaching the rules of the game and 
sportsmanship to the general public. Physical 
educators are often quick to criticize the press for 
too little emphasis on physical education and too 
much on varsity athletics. It is often felt that the 
press is too eager to take a swipe at the coaches 
and athletic directors at the slightest provocation. 
Actually, many of the sports writers would be only 
too glad to cooperate with the schools in an 
attempt to educate the public in spectator ethics. 
7. The general public should be invited to all 
rules interpretation sessions which dre conducted 
by officials’ and coaches’ associations. 


ploy competent officials. 


INFLAMED RIVALRIES 

The easiest way to combat the problem of in- 
flamed rivalries is to build up a spirit of friendly 
competition between the two schools. Interschool 
visitations and talks in assembly programs by the 
team captains, coaches, or officers of the student 
councils, will tend to create good will. Post-game 
dances and cocoa hours for the players and fans 
of both schools are also fine methods of building 
sportsmanship and bringing about friendly rela- 
tions. 

There should be specific regulations concern- 
ing the cheerleaders. The times they may go on 
the court to cheer, types of cheer they may use, 
and their general behavior at the games should be 
carefully planned and determined in advance. A 
coach or faculty advisor for the cheerleaders 
should be present at each game. She could super- 
vise and direct their actions in much the same 
manner a coach does with his team. 


BASKETBALL Coacu 

The basketball coach should be very carefully 
chosen. He should be a certified teacher and 
should be employed as such by the Board of Edu- 
cation in the town in which he coaches. If pos- 
sible, he should be on the teaching staff of the 
school at which he coaches. Often, assistant high 
school coaches are faculty members of elementary 
schools in the system. This is not too great a 
handicap, but would be impractical for head 
coaches. 
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The coach is the leader. His actions will de- 
termine the reactions of a great many people. It 
is very important that he know how to behave at 
a game. Any coach not displaying proper con- 
duct at games, should be dismissed from his 
coaching position—not only because of his influ- 
ence on the crowd, but more directly, his influence 
on his team. This should be enforced to the hilt. 


HANDLING PROBLEMS 

The preceding recommendations are primarily 
preventative measures. If followed, they should 
lessen the problems in the schools, and may even 
eliminate some of them completely. 

Despite adequate preparation of the team, 
cheerleaders, and spectators, in ethics, knowledge 
of the rules and proper behavior habits, problems 
often arise. An isolated case or two often crops up 
even in schools where there has been little or no 
trouble before. Below is a list of suggestions re- 
garding the handling of these situations as they 
arise. 

1. Troublesome players should immediately 
be withdrawn from the game. This would 
tame down the other players and tend to 
keep them from getting involved in the sit- 
uation. It would also show the spectators 
that this type of behavior is incorrect. 
Troublemakers in the stands should be 
barred from any future games. Any spec- 
tator creating a disturbance should imme- 
diately be ejected from the gymnasium and 
should be kept away from any further 
games that season. 

Troublesome teams should be eliminated 
from future schedules. 


The games should be played for fun and 
for educational values—not for money. 
The ideal setup is the program which is 
completely subsidized by the board of edu- 
cation. 


If a serious disturbance occurs in the 
stands, the game should be stopped imme- 
diately. If possible, the gymnasium should 
then be cleared of all spectators before 
play is resumed. If impractical, due to the 
nature of the disturbance, the game should 
be cancelled. In fact, if the situation is of 
a very serious nature, the remainder of the 
schedule should be cancelled. If drastic 
steps of this nature are taken, there is very 
little likelihood of a repeat performance 
the following year. 
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Who, What, When, 
Where, and How Handbook 


ELLEN LA VETTE 
Thornton Township High School 
Harvey, Illinois 


Who, what, when, where, and how? Does 
it. sound familiar? Through the halls of many 
schools the various questions would probably 
typify a freshman on his first wonder-filled day 
at high school, but at Thornton Township High 
School in Harvey, Illinois, these questions are 
the title of the new handbook put out by the 
Student Council. 

The white book with purple lettering on the 
front is one hundred and thirteen pages full of 
information to answer the questions: who, what, 
where, when, and how, that any student might ask. 

In the handbook can be found: 

WHO—are the officers, board, and forum 
members of the student council. 
is the purpose of the student council 

and how does it work. 
is the point system. 
does the Old Farmers’ Almanac 
have to say about the weather. 
are the names and addresses of the 
Freshman students. (A supplement 
to last year’s Buzz Book.) 
are the streets and towns of Thorn- 
ton Township located. 
WHEN—are all the school 


games going to be. 


WHAT 


WHERE 


functions and 
(A calendar 

of events for the rest of the school 

year.) 

run for an office in the student 

council. 

to dress for different school func- 

tions. 


Approximately a week before the handbook 
was to be released a big publicity campaign was 
staged with posters and banners in the halls, an 
article in the school newspaper, and by communi- 
cation with each student by way of the forum 
members, (homeroom representatives. ) 

On the first day the handbook came out, in 
order to prevent congestion around the student 
council office, the forum members took orders 
and money from the student purchasers in their 
homerooms. Then the forum member came to 
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the student council office and picked up the num- 
ber of books he needed. This procedure worked 
out very well, eliminating a lot of unnecessary 
confusion. After the first day the handbook was 
made available to all the students before and after 
school, during homeroom and second period, and 
also during all lunch periods. 

The idea for the handbook originated as an 
answer to a revised form of the “T” book, (an 
informative book about Thornton Township High 
School which is given to freshmen on their first 
day of school) a more informative handbook than 
those put out by other high schools, and a book 
that would be of use to the junior and senior 
students. 

In June, just before school was dismissed for 
the summer, a chairman for the project “Hand- 
book” was chosen from the Student Council Ex- 
ecutive Board. It was the chairman’s responsi- 
bility to list the proposed sections of handbook 
and assign each board member a topic to develop 
and perfect before school resumed in September. 
When school opened, the Executive Board devoted 
its time to designing a cover, the phone supple- 
ment, the organization of the general topics, 
and the printing of the book. 

It took two and a half months for the student 
council to organize, develop, and print 2,000 
books. The total cost was $1,412. The books 
are sold at a reasonable price of 50 cents. Al- 
though the project did not pay out financially, 
everyone considered the deficit to be a good 
investment. 

It has all been due to the co-operative efforts 
of the Executive Board and the forum, and the 
enthusiastic reception on the part of the student 
body, that WHO, WHAT, WHERE, WHEN, and 
HOW has become a worth-while service and con- 
tribution to Thornton Township High School. 


We Taught Them to Vote 
HENRY A. DAILEY 


Woodson Elementary School 
Inkster, Michigan 


Often we hear the statement, “People nowa- 
days don’t really understand the voting pro- 
cedure.” It is the frequent utterance and truthful- 
ness of this statement that prompted our election 
project. 

This activity took place in the Woodson Ele- 
mentary School, Inkster, Michigan, in 1959. The 
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participants were the pupils in the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades. These pupils 
were assisted, of course, by several teachers. 

There was a feeling among the faculty that one 
logical way of teaching the importance and me- 
chanics of voting procedure was to allow the 
pupils to take part in it. After many hours of 
concentration it was decided that those pupils in 
grades one through six would elect their student 
council representatives. Some teachers were 
doubtful that elementary pupils would be able to 
handle such a difficult and important task when 
they recalled that many adults have trouble with 
voting procedure. Nevertheless, after several fac- 
ulty-student-parent-administration discussions, it 
was decided that these pupils would elect their 
representative to student council. 

As in regular elections, the candidates had to 
give speeches in front of the student body (citi- 
zens). In these speeches the candidates explained 
what they wanted to see done in the council. They 
gave their reasons for desiring to be elected. After 
this meeting, the pupils of the school were allowed 
several days in which they would think about and 
evaluate the qualifications of the various candi- 
dates. 

It was amazing to see a six-year-old girl talk- 
ing to her girl friend in the hall and asking, “Who 
is your choice?” It was also very encouraging to 
the teachers and parents to see and hear pupils 
telling their friends why they should elect a cer- 
tain candidate. 

It was natural, too, to have pupils approach 
the teachers with pertinent questions—questions 
that only “good voters” would ask. 

In the classrooms the teachers explained cer- 
tain terms used in the speeches. They wanted to 
make sure each pupil understood why he was 
voting and why he selected a particular candidate. 
As the days went by it became more evident that 
these pupils were actually learning to be yood 
citizens and discriminating voters. 

The more the pupils displayed their “Vote For 
” pins the more excited they became. | 
believe that now the pupils really understood the 
importance of having the “right persons” placed 
in leadership positions. 


The days rolled around and election time 
arrived. The pupils set up the voting table and 
booths. They took out the “voter’s roll book” so 
that they could check off the names of the voters. 
They placed many pencils in several boxes and 
then got the ballots. 
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After the voting was over the pupils dis- 
mantled the booths, tallied the voting results, put 
away the pencils, “voter’s roll book,” and table 
and announced the results. 

When there are elections being held we, the 
teachers at Woodson, have a feeling of pride; for 
we know that when these pupils grow up they will 


have a better understanding of the voting pro- 
cedure and therefore be better citizens in the world 
in which they are living. 

The voting experience at Woodson is a very 
effective example of a school project in which 
pupil initiative, resourcefulness, and cooperation 
were especially noteworthy. 


Special editions of school newspapers are valuable because they (1) center desirable 
attention on worthy events, ideals, customs, personages, problems, and other topics of 
public interest; (2) provide many educative opportunities for the development of 
originality, discriminative thinking, and investigative and writing ability; and (3) 
always represent a welcome “bonus” to the readers. 


Special Editions of the School Paper 
Enrich Social Education 


HE school newspaper is an effective tool for 
social education. It is especially valuable 
here when regular issues are supplemented 

from time to time with special editions featuring 
themes, topics, or problems of significance to the 
school community. 

For some years I have been faculty advisor to 
both elementary and secondary school publica- 
tions. It has been the plan of these papers to pub- 
lish two or three numbers each year to focus atten- 
tion on a specific problem or a topic of special 
interest. Special editions have been exceedingly 
successful from the point of view of social educa- 
tion and as a medium of public relations. 

How do special editions come about? Not 
entirely of their own volition. For all good proj- 
ects by and for young people require stimulation 
and guidance. 


The first step is to plan for the special editions 
by building up interest in an appropriate topic 
through regular editions. Then get pupils en- 
gaged in activities to make the new interest a part 
of school life. A campaign, such as to promote 
safety or good citizenship or to solve an urgent 
school problem, is a good way to start the ball 
rolling. The special edition will be a natural cul- 
mination of the new interest and activities. 

Once the paper staff starts working on special 
editions, themes and topics grow naturally out of 
the life of the school. Ideas develop so rapidly that 
the task becomes chiefly that of selecting the most 
suitable ones. 

Following in capsule style are accounts of 
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CURN C. HARVEY 
Astec Public Schools 
Aztec, New Mexico 


some of the most successful topics used for spe- 
cial editions. 

Safety. This is a live topic in almost every 
school, and is appropriate for a special edition 
theme almost every year. The first step is to enlist 
the aid of students and school administrators in a 
vigorous safety campaign. Then get as many 
student groups as possible doing something safety- 
wise. The safety edition will become a “natural.” 

Good Citizenship. Such editions have been 
published as a means of implementing a school 
code written for the school, as part of “Good Citi- 
zenship Week” proclaimed by the town mayor, 


and as part of a campaign to encourage responsi- 
ble citizenship in the school. 


In one school pupils wrote to prominent peo- 
ple in various parts of the country and asked them 
what they thought “counted most in making them 
the kind of citizens they are” and built the special 
edition of the paper around the ideas from the 
letters received. On another occasion pupils wrote 
to prominent civic leaders and asked them to sug- 
gest ways school boys and girls “could make their 
influence count in building a better and stronger 
America.” The ideas from the replies received 
were featured in the special edition. 

Good citizenship is the main purpose of edu- 
cation, and is always an appropriate theme for a 
special edition. 
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Aside 
from keeping the peace with other nations, con- 
servation or wise use of our natural resources is 


Conservation of Natural Resources. 


the most important problem faced by our nation. 
Many youth groups such as 4-H Clubs, Scouts, 
Junior Audubon Societies, and the like, are con- 
cerned with conservation. The schools give much 
attention to the topic in many courses. 

Special editions built around conservation of 
soil, minerals, forests, water, and wildlife have 
been published under the writer’s direction. These 
were in different schools in localities which dif- 
fered widely, but in each instance the special edi- 
tions on conservation received much recognition. 
Two special editions on this topic received articles 
in the Congressional Record. 

Wise Use of Money. At the beginning of the 
term the paper started publishing articles on wise 
use of money. Two editorials titled “How Pupils 
Spend Their Money” and “Should You Have an 
Baker Priest, 
Treasurer of the United States. The staff received 
a very interesting letter from Mrs. Priest which 
fired their enthusiasm and aroused their interest 
in publishing a special edition on wise use of 


Allowance?” were sent to Ivy 


money. 

The edition included a survey of the amount of 
money pupils had to spend, where they got their 
money, how they actually used their money, and 
their saving habits. It also contained articles on 
saving plans for young people, and interviews with 
bankers and businessmen on investments, bonds, 
insurance, and the like. Another feature was a 
quiz on money. 

Know Your State. Two special editions have 
been published on state history. Students are 
much interested in state history. They like to do 
research about their state and to write articles on 
interesting aspects of its history. On one occa- 
sion, a special edition about the state was pub- 
lished after the governor proclaimed the year 
“Know Your State Year.” The other special edi- 
tion on state history was published after all classes 
in the school had studied units on state history 
and problems. Of course, a special edition on state 
history will barely scratch the surface. But it is 
possible to cover enough high points in a state’s 
history to make pupils appreciate their state more 
and to arouse their interest in its history. 


Science. For several years the paper has had 
This features science 
projects being carried on in the school. It usually 
contains a guest editorial from a prominent sci- 


an annual science edition. 
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entist. Last year the science edition published this 
special message from President Lee A. DuBridge 
of the California Institute of Technology titled 
“The Making of a Scientist”: 

The making of a future scientist or the making of the 
future intelligent citizen begins in the fifth grade or before 
and continues at all levels throughout the university grad- 
uate school. 

Except for a very few unusual individuals, scientists 
and engineers are made, not born. 

Interest and facility in science and mathematics are 

created by fine teaching; by intelligent, sympathetic 
interest in the individual; by uncovering and stimulating 
of exceptional talent; by making the subject mater excit- 
ing rather than dull . . . the illusion that science is too 
hard for young minds is false. 
The science edition also contains accounts of new 
developments in science, importance of studying 
science today, science hobbies of pupils, and the 
like. 

School Achievement. This special edition is 
usually the last in the school year. It attempts to 
highlight all outstanding achievements of the 
school during the term. It gives recognition to 
individuals, classes, and organizations for activi- 
ties which have enriched school life. It calls atten- 
tion to services of parents and others in the com- 
munity. A feature which readers seem to like best 
is the section consisting of reports of school 
groups of what they consider their outstanding 
activity or project of the year. 

A Poetry Edition. Creative writing should be 
a by-product of the school paper. In most schools 
there is plenty of talent for writing poetry if prop- 
erly stimulated. A special poetry edition of the 
paper is a way of revealing this talent, and thus 
make writing a rich personal experience for 
pupils. 

One year all pupils in the school were encour- 
aged to try writing poetry. Their best products 
were published as a special edition of the paper. 
The edition proved very interesting. It contained 
poems of local color, nature, humor, and, in fact. 
on almost every interest and activity of normal 
boys and girls. A noted poet who was sent a copy 
wrote: “I am very much impressed by your fine 
poems, they are so full of life and freshness it is 
like having a visit with a whole roomful of inter- 
esting young people, better really because I feel 
as if I almost knew the people from their poems.” 

The special editions described above are the 
ones which seem to have been most significant 
from the point of view of social education. There 
have been other special issues featuring holidays 
and celebrations. A special edition was published 
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honoring the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Another special edition was 
published celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
the oil industry in America. The latter was of 
much interest as the community was the center of 
a booming oil region. 

Prospective special editions for the school year 
of 1960-1961 are: 

Hobbies. This will be based on a survey of stu- 
dent hobbies. It will feature illustrated articles on 
making hobbies, doing hobbies, collecting hob- 
bies, and learning hobbies. 

Reading the Newspaper. This will contain 
articles on intelligent reading of the newspaper, 
student habits of reading newspapers, how a news- 
paper is produced, and possibly a unit on reading 
the newspaper which can be adapted for use in 
any class. 

A Vacation Edition. If this edition works out, 
it will be published at the end of the school year. 
It will feature articles suggesting ideas to help 
pupils make the most of their vacation time. It 


will contain ideas for profitable work as well as 
leisure-time pursuits. 

Over the stairway in the nation’s Capitol 
hangs a picture of Emanuel Leutze which symbol- 
izes the spirit of the pioneers who did so much to 
make America great. Under the painting is this 
legend: 

The keynote of American history is the pioneer spirit. 
Our finest heritage is the courage and fortitude with 
which our forefathers pressed on to unknown lands and 
endured unbearable hardships to win the personal and 
political freedom of which they dreamed. In our day 
there are problems of an advancing civilization that call 
for the exercise of that same pioneer spirit, though in 
different applications. 

Pupils in today’s schools have a quality com- 
parable to the pioneer spirit when their energy 
and enthusiasm are focused on achieving some 
goal in which they are intensely interested. Work- 
ing on special editions of the school paper is one 
form of outlet for this spirit. It benefits the par- 
ticipating girls and boys by broadening their 
horizons of thinking and understanding. And it 
can bring a new vitality into school life. 


A guessing contest is always intriguing because of its uniqueness and its provision for 
participation by nonperformers. Here is an attractive adaptation of this game to the 
school assembly. Quite obviously, this form of presentation can be easily adapted to 


almost any school subject or activity. 


A “Women in the Spotlight” Assembly Program 


LASH! Great, new program! Change of style! 
Clio does it again! This year, the members 
of the Clio Literary Society, an organization 

at the William Penn Senior High School, decided 
to create something new and exciting for their 
annual assembly program. 

The fun all began two months before the actual 
show time, when the members and their adviser 
conceived the idea of having a quiz show. A quiz 
show did not seem like a very unique idea, but this 
was not going to be an ordinary quiz show. This 
show was going to surprise the viewers, and per- 
haps go down in history at Old York High. It was 
going to be the type of program that would give 
many people an opportunity to participate. A 
properties committee had to be formed, costumes 
borrowed, and prompters trained. Many girls 
were required to work behind the scenes to make 
this show a success. 

The choice of title was “Women in the Spot- 
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SUSAN B. SNYDER 
William Penn Senior High School 
York, Pennsylvania 


light.” The form of production was short skits 
on a darkened stage, in a spotlighted area, 
framed by the inner curtain. The six panelists 
were chosen from the two boys’ literary organiza- 
tions. The subjects were famous women in liter- 
ature enacted by the members of the Clio Literary 
Society, with appropriate costumes and proper- 
ties. 

As the show began, the outer curtain parted, 
and the moderator called for picture number 1. 
Five members, cleverly represented the sister's 
death scene from Little Women by Louisa May 
Alcott. Picture number 2 kept the panelists guess- 
ing as other members portrayed Alice in Wonder- 
land’s Tea Party with the Madhatter, the rabbit. 
and the mouse. Dolly Madison’s letter to her sis- 
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Dolly Madison Writes a Letter to Her Sister. 


ter from Dolly Madison formed picture number 3 
and proved difficult to the panel members. Pic- 
ture number 4 was taken from a current novel The 
Little Princesses from which was reenacted the 
scene of the radio broadcast. 


Picture number 5 depicted the proposal scene 


from Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer. This really 
made the audience laugh. Picture number 6 con- 
sisted of an interpretive dance on the theme of 
Scheherazade. The following picture, number 7, 
was an excerpt from the hit play, My Fair Lady, 
in which one of our members sang and danced. 

Picture number 8 found our adviser, and a 
male faculty member in a scene from Scott’s /van- 
hoe, representing Rebecca and Brian du Bois 
Guilbert. The audience warmly. applauded these 
faculty members, and the panelists were eager to 
identify these characters and book at once. 

In Picture number 9, our president effectively 
pictured Scarlett O'Hara in a scene from Gone 
With the Wind by Margaret Mitchell. The final 
picture, number 10, depicted a familiar scene 
from the popular play Auntie Mame with Auntie 
Mame and Agnes Gootch. 

The audience was noticeably appreciative 
throughout the program, and the panelists 
matched wits with an enjoyable but competitive 
spirit. The school paper, York Hi-Lites, in its 
special column for comments called the “Chatter- 
box” commended Clio thus: “Congratulations to 
the Clio Literary Society for presenting an assem- 
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bly that was not only entertaining but also worth 
while.” The society members experienced great 
satisfaction in developing and presenting the pro- 
gram, so the undertaking was labeled “a huge 
success.” 


Do’s and Don'ts 


In his article, “Winning LaCrosse” in the Jan- 
uary, 1959 Coach & Athlete, Joseph W. Kru- 
pinski listed a series of “Do’s and Don’ts” particu- 
larly stressed for teams, on and off the field. It 
seemed to us these are applicable to any sport. So 
we pass them along to you. 


pes... 


People will know and judge our college by 
your actions on and off the field. Be a credit 
to yourself, your family, your team and your 
college. 

Set your star high—strive to be tops, both on 
and off the field. 

Anything worth doing is worth doing well— 
work hard, gain perfection. 

Be able to live with your conscience. He is 
one fellow who is always with you. 

Achieve “mental guts.” 

Be aggressive, tough, and rough, but clean. 
Make your contribution (work, hustle, and 
desire) to your team each day. 

Be better when you walk off the field each 
day—both as a performer and as a man. 

Be a leader. 

If you think you can, you can—with work. 
Teamwork is the key to success both in la- 
crosse and life. Be part of the team—not an 
individual. 

Be a good student. The era of the big, dumb 
player is past. You're no good to anyone on 
probation. 

As members of the team, do things together, 
both on and off the field. 

Attend Chuck together whenever possible. 

Be proud of your burning desire to succeed, 
to win. 


Don’Ts.. 


Don’t be a member of a small faction or 
clique within the team. It can ruin the team. 


Don’t curse anywhere. It’s a sign of lack of 
self-discipline and control. 


3. Don’t ever sit down on the practice field. 
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4. Don’t gripe. Bring any gripe directly to the 
coaching staff. 
Don’t alibi. 
Don’t talk back or holler at coaches or offi- 
cials. 
Don’t ever get discouraged—keep plugging 
and you'll succeed. 
Don’t let anything keep you down. A true 


champion comes up off the floor to win. 
Don’t let weaklings, who lack mental guts 
themselves, befog your views with taunts. 
Don’t let your size worry you. Remember, 
it’s not the size of a man, but the size of his 
heart that counts. 

Don’t be a spectator on the field. Some darn 
fool may run over you. 


High school drama appears to be at an all-time low—not in terms of belly-laughs and 
“gate,” but in terms of educational quality. The following article from the West Vir- 
ginia School Journal (April, 1960) indicates that not all directors are unaware of this 


distressing weakness. 


The Search for Intelligent Drama 


In Our High Schools 


OOKING BACK on the plays of the °50’s that 
L were produced on high school stages is a 

substantial dissatisfaction. This article may 
well be titled “agonizing appraisal” of high school 
educational drama of the °50’s. Looking ahead, 
scanning the announcements of future presenta- 
tions, the schools’ lists seem to be full of by-prod- 


ucts of third-rate television comedy, odious hill- 
billy contrivances, and other depressing items. 
One rarely recalls a single memorable drama 
within a school year. 


What has happened to educational drama in 
our high schools? Can it be that good drama 
goes unrecognized, or possibly that only farce 
material brings people to our auditoriums. May- 
be the heavy and exact demands that good drama 
expects from a director is too evident and inferior 
substitution becomes “a way out.” 


It’s THE PLOT 


The basic element of any play is its plot. Any 
good play will manifest itself in visible representa- 
tion of opposing forces engaged in a conflict 
which terminates in some outcome. The plot also 
should be interesting, and to be interesting, it 
usually has suspense and complications. To be a 
worthy drama it must possess more than that. It 
is expressive and important and will concern 
itself generally with the basis of human behavior. 
The characters and the audience must both feel 
that the plot is realistic and it evolves in a natural 
manner. The viewer has little empathy for stage 
characters that are mechanistic and unreal. 


December, 1960 
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Educational theater in the past few years has 
all but vanished from our high schools, and in its 
place are unsavory and unimaginative contriv- 
ances that say absolutely nothing. 

Why should one shy away from educational 
theater since it has been heavily “sugar-coated” 
to render it more palatable for the audience? Yet 
we still find many of our teachers who direct plays 
compromising for light weight and inferior ma- 
terial. The sugar coating in no way diminishes its 
effectiveness but rather enhances it. 

The very lavish and beautiful Broadway musi- 
cal comedy “Lady in the Dark” starring the late 
Gertrude Lawrence is an excellent popularization 
of psychoanalysis. This important work by Moss 
Hart, Ira Gershwin, and Kurt Weill made “psy- 
chology” a household word, and it also gave 
America and the United Nations a great new 
talent—Danny Kaye. “Destination Tokyo” and 
“Objective Burma” are examples of war films giv- 
ing welcome information about conditions in 
various branches of the services. 


He_p ToceTHer 
The theme holds the play together. Most high 
school plays, however, are shy or devoid of dis- 
cerning themes and are in reality a series of epi- 
sodes hackneyed for the generation of laughter 
purposes only. This is what we have been calling 
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educational drama. We know that the theme 
itself may receive little stress. Many movie dramas 
use the theme: “Devotion to duty is the soldier’s 
highest virtue,” but camp life and battle tactics 
take up most of the film, and this is the way it 
should be if the play is to be interesting and called 
“entertainment.” 

The play “Doughgirls” was that our Washing- 
ton bureaucracy ran the war inefficiently and self- 
ishly. Again, if such a serious and unpleasant 
idea had been emphasized, the audience would 
have become despondent instead of laughing at 
the farce values which was the play’s chief reason 
for existence. It gives the play point by submerg- 
ing the main theme. In looking back over Shake- 
speare’s “Macbeth” it can be said that its theme is 
“Crime does not pay.” It has more meaning now 
than it did for Mr. Shakespeare. 

High school drama can best be characterized 
by a famous New York critic’s review of Tallulah 
Bankhead playing George Bernard Shaw’s “Cleo- 
patra.” The review consisted of only one line and 
the most famous one-line review in the American 
theater—‘“Last night Miss Bankhead barged down 
the Nile and sank.” 

The most charitable thing that can be said for 
high school drama is dismal. It has little sub- 
stance called plot and it emerges upon the high 
school stage as superfluous puff. It is evident that 
the students’ material taste is being catered to 
through inferior drama, while their esthetic taste 
is held to a minimum. 


Such adolescent contrivances as “Mama Steps 
Out,” “June’s First Date,” and “High School 
Prom” are examples of what is passing for educa- 
tional theater in our high schools for our near- 
adult boys and girls in this technological age of 


science, atoms, and sputniks. This drivel is 
neither “educational” nor is it “drama.” The 
ery of educational critics—challenge, stimulate, 
advance, and enlighten our youth—cannot be 
ignored or taken lightly. 


Use or TIME 

Certainly time is no expendable item, but is 
sometimes used as though it were inexhaustible. 
Several weeks are used to develop this useless ma- 
terial, which is erroneously referred to as “plot,” 
for the student body and the general public. It 
stands to reason that if this time is to be con- 
sumed for the doing of a play, then only that play 
having substance and validity can be justified. 
This does not necessarily mean that one must do 
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O'Neill, Shaw, or Shakespeare. On the contrary, 
many modern and gay comedies fall into this 
genre from the early and tender “Peg 0’ My 
Heart” to the current Broadway success “The 
Pleasure of His Company.” 

Life magazine once did a picture-story of a 
“typical” high school play—a photographic rec- 
ord of continuous misadventure, with frenzied 
youngsters blundering through three acts of “roy- 
alty-free” drivel. This sort of thespiatic miscar- 
riage which Life portrayed is what too often 
passes for educational drama. Again, it is neither 
educational nor is it drama. 


Living DRAMA 


There is not a more intrinsic or esthetic way 
of understanding others and better enlightening 
our students as to human behavior than through 
“living” drama. Educational drama is life and 
life is educational drama. But where, O where, 
is educational drama in our schools? William 
Shakespeare’s philosophical speech from “As You 
Like It,” Act II, Scene 7, “All the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women merely players,” is 
unargumentative. 

The young students of today are not being 
adequately prepared to accept drama. The teacher 
is the sculptor and the child is the clay, yet a large 
number of boys and girls remain insecure, con- 
fused, and oftentimes bewildered in_ real-life 
drama. Not enough is being done in broadening 
their understanding in this complex society of 
diversified concepts and values in morals, culture, 
social, and religious life. No new vista is opened 
if one might say that the title of this universal 
drama we live from day to day might well be 
called “Survival” written by the greatest of all 
authors—Time. 

The youth of today are deserving of so much 
more than the shabby and repellent drama they 
are being asked to develop. They are more 
rational and discerning than the youth of another 
generation. 

The problems that combat the play director 
are numberless. Time and the conflict of school 
administration pose a major difficulty upon the 
director. These facts illuminate the serious prob- 
lems confronting the play director. 

Many play directors in our high schools may 
feel inadequate in promoting classic or good 
drama in the modern idiom. A cheerful and en- 
lightening thought to remember is that some of our 
most gifted professional talents have committed 
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disastrous theatrical errors. High school directors 
must begin somewhere. Knowing one’s limita- 
tions is a good thing, but unless something is done 
about it, these limitations will continue to remain 
within that confine. 

If a teacher is plagued year in and year out 
with the directorial assignment of junior and 
senior plays, or any play for that matter, then 
inadequacy no longer remains an allowable prem- 
ise of defense. Progress is gained through the 
light of increasing knowledge, reason, and past 
experience. 


In OTHER MEDIA 


All may share the responsibility for the pitiable 
state of quality, or the lack of it, in the movies, 
television, and current literature and music. Few 
of our boys and girls have knowledge of construc- 
tive evaluation. They simply know what appeals 
to their emotions and material sense. If today’s 
entertainment trend may serve as a criterion of 
what educators have done to elevate the cultural 
mind of the individual, then the effort was either 
futile or there was a distinct lack of it. Morally 
speaking, most of these media of expression 
and communication are at an all time low. As 
a result, far too many young people are found 
living in a world of distorted values and confu- 
sion. They have been defrauded of cultural truth. 

Offensive and lewd movies, questionable tele- 
vision fare, literature’s holiday in pornography, 
and distasteful newspaper coverage have all con- 
tributed to partially destroy the positive virtues by 
stressing the negative approach to the American 
way of life. The high school student should know 
that fads, sensationalism in television and on the 
screen are false and have no lasting value. One 
fact cannot be denied in our democratic society— 
as long as people buy sawdry drama with their 
eyes instead of their brains, it will always be with 
us. 

What constitutes good drama? Aristotle’s 
ingredients for good theater are listed in his 
“Poetics.” They are: plot, character, theme, dic- 
tion, spectacle, and music. Good drama will find 
characters probing in a motivating plot using dic- 
tion as communication between them and the 
audience and disclosing a memorable theme. 


Wuere Witt It Enp? 


When will the feeding of confusion, affront- 
ing, and unintelligent drama to the high school 
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student end? The drama they are now experienc- 
ing is completely unrealistic and nebulous to the 
basic issues of real-life situations which they are 
now probing and experiencing. Intelligent drama 
can contribute to the enlightenment and under- 
standing of life’s complex problems. 

The high school teacher of drama has obliga- 
tions for cultural integrity. The existence, or the 
excuse for the existence, of drama in the high 
school is its power of effect and its contribution 
made to the individual. 


An attempt has been made, to some degree, to 
cite the perils that accompany poor drama, and to 
explain good drama with its virtues and reward. 

The overall picture, however, is not all dis- 
tressing. The National Thespian Society has done 
much over the years to elevate high school drama. 
Hundreds of high schools all over the world have 
adopted this organization. Its purpose is for the 
advancement of dramatic art in the high schools. 


We Have Fairu 


To those who still have faith in educational 
drama (and there are many of us) the past few 
years must have been depressing. Our new decade 
is ironically called “The Soaring Sixties.” There 
is much room to believe that drama in American 
schools will increase through the years. 

Drama is one of the chief media of deep 
sensitivity, free imagination, and enlightenment. 
The teacher must not fail to give the student these 
needs in a world that at times seems to live in the 
shadow of nihilism and disaster. One may look to 
the 60's with less dismay by giving educational 
drama a permanent place in our high schools 
where it rightfully belongs. Inferior drama has 
taken its toll. 


Deming High School’s 


Scholastic Letter Program 


HAROLD COUSLAND 
Deming High School 
Deming, New Mexico 


Today’s American high schools are generally 
thought to be the place where America’s young 
people, the adult population of tomorrow, are 
offered the opportunity to further their knowledge 
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Deming High School Awards Scholastic 
Letters to Outstanding Students 


through supervised studying in order to give them 
an equal opportunity in life, and ultimately, to 
give the American’ people as a whole a well- 
rounded and thorough education. 


But who are the students most recognized in 


our schools? Almost invariably, they are the 


athletes, members of the band and chorus, the 
cheerleaders, and a few others known exclusively 
for their extracurricular activities. These people, 


especially the athletes, are granted immediate rec- 
ognition through their letter sweaters. The group 
that goes unrecognized among the majority of 
students are the scholars, the outstanding students 
of the school. 


Realizing this fact, the high school in Deming, 
a town of 7500 people in southwestern New Mex- 
ico, this year instituted a scholastic letter program 
designed to give the academically talented stu- 
dents their much deserved recognition. 


The DHS student council considered this such 
an important project that they selected the schol- 
astic letter program as one of their two outstand- 
ing projects of the year. 


The student council designed a six-inch red 
and blue letter “D” with the word “Scholarship” 
interwoven, which is to be worn on the school 
sweater. The number of years the letter is earned 
will be denoted by the number of gold bars on the 
7 


Without detracting from the athletes, or mem- 
bers of any of the other extracurricular groups, 
the outstanding students of the school are now 
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given a chance to earn a special “scholastic” let- 
ter, but only after meeting stiff requirements as 
set up by the student council. These requirements 
were purposely set high in order that earning a 
letter would be an honor reserved only for the 
very top students, and to inspire greater scholastic 
achievement among the entire student body by 
placing before them a goal for which to strive. 


These requirements were made known to all 
the students through information within the 
school, plus coverage in the school and town 
newspapers. 


Students eligible for the award are members 
of the sophomore, junior, and senior classes who 
have been in Deming High School during the full 
year in which the award is made. 


To be considered for the letter, a student first 
must carry a definite load of four solids and a 
light, five solids, or five solids and a light. The 
nature of the courses must be such that the princi- 
pal would consider the work load to be normal or 
above-normal. 


Depending upon the load of subjects a student 
takes, a certain grade average must be met by each 
student on the fall semester grades and on the two 
six-weeks of the spring semester preceding the 
honor assembly at which the letters are awarded. 
For example, the student taking four solids and a 
light must make a 3.5 average, while the person 
taking five solids must maintain a 3.4 average. 
Students taking five solids and a light must make 
a 3.2 grade average to be eligible for the letter. 
The light subject is not included in the average. 
The grade average is arrived at by the following 
process: A = 4, B = 3, and C = 2. No student 
with a grade of D or F on the fall report or on 
either of the spring six-weeks’ reports shall be eli- 
gible. The fall semester grades and the two spring 
six-weeks’ grades will be figured independently. 


Thus our student council program gives stu- 
dents who meet these high standards the oppor- 
tunity to be awarded scholastic letters for the first 
time in the history of the school, at an honor 
assembly at the end of the year. In this way, the 
outstanding students of Deming High School will 
be given the same recognition as athletes, band 
members, and cheerleaders. Deming High School 
is taking a step forward in recognizing the stu- 
dents who achieve excellent records in their 
studies, emphasizing the true purpose of our edu- 
cational system. 
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In any community there is plenty of nature—interesting, unusual, and often too-little- 


known-about items, things, phenomena, processes, etc.—and all free. 


Collecting, 


evaluating, mounting, organizing, and exhibiting these in a school museum can be 
immensely intriguing to the promoters, the school, and the community. 


A Natural Science Museum In the School 


ee HAT KIND OF A SKULL is in the Feel 
and Guess Box? Or is it a fossil? 
Or perhaps an arrowhead?” These 
questions are typical of those that might be heard 
in the Natural Science Museum in a hypothetical 
elementary or secondary school. 


The museum can be more than a mere deposi- 
tory for specimens, fossils, relics, rocks, and other 
first-hand science realia. It can be a laboratory 
in which children’s interests in natural science 
may be developed and extended. A central point 
for articles found on field trips has value. The 
faculty will find in these collections an immediate 
source of rich science teaching experiences, and 
the museum will have immediate value. 

The museum can be organized so as to serve 
several purposes: Concrete objects may be ar- 
ranged in displays which will illustrate basic sci- 
entific concepts—concepts which are both impor- 
tant and interesting to a wide range of ages and 
grade levels. Titles and questions which accom- 
pany each display can be intended to encourage 
thinking and to develop the habit of close and 
accurate observation. 


For example, a display entitled “Things the 
Indians Used” may contain knives, drills, arrow 
points and grinding tools made of stone; chips of 
pottery; pieces of buckskin; seeds and nuts; and 
shell ornaments. Questions to accompany this 
exhibit might be, “Do you know what each thing 
was used for?”; “What are the tools made of? 
which ones came from living things? ; which from 
nonliving things?”; “Which things were used for 
food ?—for clothing?”; “Is there anything here 
that was not provided by nature?”; “Do we use 
any of these things today?” New questions can 
be supplied at intervals to renew interest. 

Children may be encouraged to satisfy their 
curiosity and extend their learning through a 
small collection of reference materials located in 
the museum. These materials may consist of 
books borrowed from the school library or from 
teachers for short periods of time and of pam- 
phlets, pictures, and magazine and newspaper 
clippings. 
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The museum is also a place where teachers can 
get “how-to-do-it” ideas for their own classroom 
demonstrations and displays. An effective piece 
of equipment made by a teacher, or exhibits pre- 
pared by classes or individual students can be 
transferred to the museum, to be on display for 
pupils and teachers alike. Science teaching books 
of today offer many ideas and instructions on the 
preparation of demonstrations and teaching ma- 
terials, yet some teachers may be reluctant to try 
these things for themselves until they see the fin- 
ished product and note the ease with which it can 
be made. 

The operation of such a museum need involve 
no elaborate planning or construction. Two small 
rooms may serve the needs of the museum. One 
room can be used as the display room, and part of 
another room of about the same size is used as a 
workroom and storage space for materials. In 
one corner of the display room could be a set of 
built-in book shelves. Part of the shelf space could 
be used for museum exhibits, and the remainder 
might contain the reference library. Two large 
tackboard areas at either end of the room may 
provide space for bulletin board displays. A few 
“airplane” type desks may be arranged around 
the perimeter of the room to serve as display 
tables. 

“Cataloging” of materials may be done simply 
by placing rocks of a certain kind in one box, 
Indian artifacts in another, seeds in another, and 
so forth. Also in the workroom should be table 
and labeling supplies such as felt pens, scissors, 
cardboard, and rulers. A good supply of objects 
and artifacts may be collected by saving materials 
donated by teachers, pupils, and parents, and by 
watching for materials while on field trips. 

The “labor” for the museum consists only of 
that which may be donated by interested persons. 
Three or four hours each week is all the time that 
is necessary for general maintenance of the mu- 
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seum. The amount of time spent on the prepara- 
tion of individual exhibits varies with the interest 
and enthusiasm of the participants. 


The museum should be open to anyone, stu- 
dents or teachers, at any time that the school is 
open. Teachers may bring classes or send com- 
mittees to the museum during school hours, or 
individual students may visit as they choose dur- 
ing free time. In the short period just before 
classes start in the morning, when the museum is 
most crowded, a member of the indoor safety pa- 
trol may act as museum custodian to help explain 
exhibits and maintain order. 


There should be very few restrictions on the 
museum visitor. Feel, smell, and take-apart can be 
just as important in learning as are looking and 
listening. Therefore, students are invited to han- 
dle and examine materials freely in most displays. 
However, as some loaned materials may be of 
personal value to the owner and as others may be 
especially fragile or mildly dangerous, a small 
special “do not touch” display area may be re- 
served in the bookshelf display area. To satisfy 
the cravings of souvenir hunters, “free sample” 
boxes of rock specimens, seeds, flint chips, fossils, 
etc. should be placed in strategic locations in the 
room, 


The most popular exhibits seem to be the “do 
something” displays in which children can see the 
results of their actions or can test the accuracy of 
their decisions. Far and away the most intriguing 
to the children is the “Feel-and-Guess” box. It 
consists of a cloth sleeve fastened around the top 
of an open cardboard box so that the contents of 
the box cannot be seen. The “victim” runs his 
arm through the cloth sleeve to try to identify the 
mystery object in the box by the sense of touch 
alone. This device brings forth in children the 
old Jimmy Durante feeling of “I wanted to go, 
but I wanted to stay.” Curiosity and apprehension 
battle furiously, and the outcome is truly in doubt. 
Lively discussions come forth—“I’m not putting 
my hand in that thing!”—“Will it bite?”—“I 
think it’s alive.”—“It’s a skull.”—“No, it’s a tur- 
tle shell.”—“Yes, that’s right, it is a turtle shell.” 
After a few days the object can be taken from the 
box and put on display so that the arguments may 
be settled. 


Another participation display is the electric 
question and answer board. Making the right 
electric connection between a question and its 
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answer lights up a bright red bulb in the center of 
the board. Questions and answers on this board 
often refer to some of the other displays in the 
museum, motivating a closer observation of these 
displays. The question and answer spaces on the 
board are large enough so that actual objects, 
such as rocks, shells, plant parts, and wings and 
feet of birds can be displayed for matching. Inci- 
dentally, parts of birds and animals on exhibit do 
bring forth compassionate remarks from children 
in regard to the means of obtaining such things— 
“You killed a bird, John!” It is then explained 
that such specimens in the museum have been sal- 
vaged from highway casualties, thus easing the 
concern of the children somewhat and at the same 
time making a good point for more responsible 
and considerate driving. 


On one of the display tables in a corner of the 
museum can be a homemade terrarium, ready to 
receive any live grasshoppers, frogs, lizards or 
other small wildlife which have been liberated 
from or donated by the museum patrons. The 
terrarium can be made by taping the edges of four 
pieces of window glass together so as to form a 
glass pen, then mounting the pen on a flat board, 
with a strip of .wolding around the base, and 
finally fashioning a removable wire mesh cover 
for the top. The bottom of the terrarium can be 
covered with sand, with a small plastic pool to 
provide water. Tiny prickly pear cactus leaves 
dropped into the sand take root and grow rapidly 
with practically no care. These cacti provide plant 
life for the terrarium and also give a good lesson 
in vegetative reproduction. Only small animals 
which need very little care should be accepted for 
the terrarium, and these should be released within 
a few days. The children will often go to the ter- 
rarium first as they enter the museum in the morn- 
ings, to try to guess where the sand lizard buried 
himself for the night, to look for spots on the cacti 
where the insects have eaten, or to see if the 
mother scorpion still has her babies on her back. 


Your school, too, can have a Natural Science 
Museum. It needn’t be pretentious or elaborate. 
Display materials from Science Fairs may find a 
place in the museum. Often valuable:exhibits are 
discarded because of lack of suitable exhibit 
space. All that is needed is a little space some- 
where in the building and some teachers and stu- 
dents interested in devoting some of their time to 
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the maintenance of the museum. Mount, label, 
arrange, and display; then stand back to reap 
your harvest. Quite likely your pupils will follow 
through from there, with guidance and sugges- 
tions from you. 

Who would like to bring his collection of 
rocks? 


Who would like to bring a gnarled piece of 
wood that he found while on vacation? 

Who would like to contribute an abandoned 
bird’s nest—for others to guess how many ma- 
terials went into its building? 

Who would like to start a Natural Science Mu- 
seum ? 


Most people would understand “Key Club” to mean some honorary group whose 
members wear keys. Here is a “Key Club” that is entirely different. 


Capitalize On Your Key Club 


ECAUSE many leaders in extracurricular 
activity programs have not heard of or at 
least have little understanding of Key 

Clubs, a brief explanation is due. The Key Club 
is a service club for the “key” boys in the high 
school. These boys from the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades are selected with the approval of 
the principal, and meet with his sanction under 
the sponsorship and assistance of the local Ki- 
wanis Club. It has the same officers and types of 
committees as does Kiwanis, and carries on its 
program in much the same way. 

Although Key Club is similar to other high 
school organizations in that it operates under the 
school’s regulations and draws its membership 
from the student body, it is uniquely different 
from any of them. This uniqueness stems from its 
sponsorship, its aims, and its program. 

The Key Club is not a fraternity or secret 
organization. It avoids cliques and its meetings 
are open to the public at all times. If properly 
operated, it will bring all the other school organi- 
zations into closer cooperation with each other 
through its service program. 

The value this club can render the faculty, the 
student body, the school, and the community is 
unlimited. On the other hand, it can be impotent 
or of little value. The tools are there. It is the 
school’s responsibility to make the club the worth- 
while organization it potentially is. 

The Key Club is first and last a service club. 
It must seek out and develop the activities that will 
be of the greatest value for the greatest number. 
Each school has its own needs, and each club will 
indicate its initiative by developing projects to 
take care of those needs. 


The Key Club builds fellowship among the 
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boys which becomes a bond for mutual assistance 
in constructive service to the school. It develops 
friendships. It encourages leadership by impos- 
ing responsibility. It seeks to build better schools 
through intelligent interest, active training, and 
unselfish leadership. 

The Key Club, therefore, is not only an organi- 
zation, but a driving force that develops the lead- 
ership for tomorrow while creating and building 
in the high school of today. “We Build” is the 
Key Club motto, and that building is for justice, 
liberty, democracy, and generally a better world 
in which to live. 

As have been stressed above, the reasons for 
existence of the Key Club are twofold: first, to 
render service whenever and wherever possible; 
and second, to give the members leadership train- 
ing by allowing for administering their organiza- 
tion and activities. It serves various individuals 
and groups in many different ways. 

It serves its members by education, associa- 
tions, and training that are unique and which can 
be had in no other high school organization. 

It serves its school by an unlimited number of 
worth-while activities, a few examples of which 
are: 

Sponsor an Appreciation Day for teachers 
Form a school hospitality committee 
Operate school safety patrol 


Aid in administering the intramural pro- 
gram 
Provide awards for scholarship 





It serves its community as well as the school 
by undertaking activities that benefit the town or 
rural area in which it is located. These projects 
provide the community with needed services that 
have been neglected, and are an example of re- 
sponsible citizenship for all groups. 

It serves with fund-raising activities by not 
only raising funds to finance projects requiring 
money, but also through the fellowship and train- 
ing involved. 

It serves its teachers by redecorating or ar- 
ranging their rest or recreation rooms and helping 
them carry out a desired project, or establishing a 
monitor system under their direction. 

It serves its principal by assisting him with his 
and the school’s projects whenever he requests 
such help. Where the activity requires additional 
help, the Key Club calls upon other school organi- 
zations or the entire student body for manpower 
and then plans to guide the group in the project 
suggested by the principal. 

Each year every Key Club makes out an 
achievement report which is a list and description 
of its service for the year. These reports vary in 
length and content, but the average report lists 
about fifty separate activities. The winning club 
at last year’s International Convention described 
105 different services they had developed and 
carried out in their school community. Some of 
these are listed below: 

1. Community-wide drive to secure blood 
donors. Sixty-seven quarts obtained. 
Community-wide drive to put over bond 
issue for new school building. 

Sold school pins and colors at athletic con- 
tests. Money for athletic fund. 
Year-long campaign against vandalism. 
Actively participated in March of Dimes 
Week, Fire Prevention Week, and other 
activities. 
These are but a few to show you the nature of the 
things that can be done. 

Lastly, Key Club serves the world of tomor- 
row, by producing trained leaders who will under- 
stand their duties and responsibilities as citizens 
in a democracy and who will be equipped to solve 
the many problems that must be faced. 

As teachers and leaders in education we can 
reaffirm our belief and faith that today’s youth 
will become good citizens and competent leaders 
when given the opportunity and training. This is 
possible through your Key Club. 
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Extracurricular Activities— 


the Big Squeeze 


Studies of the loads of teachers reveal that as 
much as one-third of their total time may be ab- 
sorbed in extracurricular activities. The curricu- 
lar load of teachers has not, however, been re- 
duced as the extracurriculum has been added. As 
a result, either the teacher has had added to his 
total load the amount of time devoted to the extra- 
curriculum, or he spends a smaller proportion of 
his time in the central curricular duties of 
teaching—unfortunate occurrence in either event. 
Probably some of both of these undesirable alter- 
natives have been followed. Foreign exchange 
teachers often comment upon the heavy extracur- 
ricular load carried by American teachers. 


An excessive extracurricular load has led 
teachers to begin to pressure for two kinds of 
adjustment: extra pay for these so-called extra 
duties, or relief from curricular responsibilities. 
School districts may follow either or both prac- 
tices. Compelling arguments both for and against 
may be heard on both sides. 

The volume and intensity of discussion attest 
that the issue has not been resolved. The bargain- 
ing of teachers for extra pay for extra duty, while 
understandable, has had the unfortunate result of 
placing teaching in the same category as labor in 
its negotiations with management. This works 
against the realization of full professional status 
for teaching. 


The public needs to know that teachers are not, 
in these discussions of extra pay for extra duty, 
trying to discover how they can do less work for 
more money. They are responding to the power- 
ful pressures that have accumulated over the 
years, especially as a result of the addition of the 
extracurriculum, which prohibit them from per- 
forming their main function which is to teach 
pupils worth-while basic subject matter in a man- 
ner that enables pupils to develop a mastery of the 
material by independent thought rather than by 
rote. The two main avenues for helping teachers 
who have assumed extracurricular duties have 
been extra pay and reduced academic load. Added 
avenues that ought to be further considered are 
(1) over-all reduction in the total amount of time 
and energy directed to extracurricular activities in 
the school; (2) more student-directed activities; 
and (3) shift in supervision of the extracurricu- 
lum from the shoulders of teachers to nonteaching 
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personnel, both paid and unpaid. Especially in a 
time of teacher shortage should the full energies 
of teachers be directed to teaching. 

Both in hiring and advancing teachers in 
schools today, administrators place high premium 
on ability and willingness to participate in the 
extracurriculum. .. . The issue becomes how so to 
change circumstances that priority may be given 
to teachers who wish to devote themselves to teach- 


ing. This is a question easier to raise than to 
answer. But a good answer will not be forthcom- 
ing until high school principals resolve to think 
even harder about how the problem may be re- 
solved in their schools. Today the rewards to 
teachers of additional administrative 
approval, and professional advancement, push 
mainly in the extracurricular direction.—Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education. 


money, 


Extracurricular activities are not mere “play” or preparation for it: increasingly they 
are being related to “work.” This writer shows the place of trips and contests in this 


preparation for “work.” 


Finding and Developing Tomorrow’s 
Manpower Through Activities 


N Tool Engineer of December, 1959, Dean 
Dale R. Corson of Cornell University points 
out, “The accelerating pace of technological 

developments presents a serious problem to engi- 
neering schools. We must train students today so 
that ten years or five years or even one year from 
now they can work in fields that have not yet been 
invented.” 

Just an idea! Some few companies have taken 
the bull by the horns and are sponsoring contests, 
activities, and scholarships. In contests the one 
drawback is that only a few of the talented stu- 
dents are able to compete. These are from the 
large, well-equipped high schools. The small high 
school does not have the facilities for experimen- 
tation by individual students, nor, as a general 
rule, the money to employ top quality teachers. 
The student and family finances prevent the pur- 
chase of adequate equipment for winning awards. 
Yet, our country has only a small per cent of these 
larger high schools in contrast to the many small 
ones. Industry and our country are losing many 
talented youngsters. Industry and only industry 
can locate and motivate for our supremacy tomor- 
row. 

“How?” you now ask. By activities. insti- 
tutes, and scholarships! 

If you have ever gone on a tour of a large 
company, you realize how little you actually found 
out about the work performed by the individuals 
you saw. You were told names of departments, 
Anodizing Department, and groups of employees, 
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Tool Planners, but you knew no more about occu- 
pations when you got through than when you 
went in. 

There is hardly a youths’ organization which 
does not sponsor such tours. How about a few 
industry sponsored “tours” of several days or a 
week as an award for winning a “contest”? The 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals in their bulletin of September, 1959, con- 
cerning approved contests and activities states, 
“Scholarships and educational trips are regarded 
as the most desirable types of awards.” 

Many large corporations have sponsored fel- 
lowship programs for school teachers. Few have 
considered an institute in which a high school 
junior, senior, or college freshman might have 
an opportunity to gain an insight into what indus- 
try might offer him. The standard form of an 
industry-sponsored institute or fellowship is half- 
day classes with half-day guided tours of various 
departments or divisions of the industry. The 
tours are preceded by lectures on the object being 
manufactured, materials used, and personnel 
involved. These institutes can easily take the form 
of summer employment as has been done by the 
National Bureau of Standards in recent years. 
Students are not only provided with work experi- 
ence but in many cases industry's recruitment and 
lengthy indoctrination period are eliminated if 
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the winner decides to join the company perma- 
nently after graduation from college. 

Now comes the problem of choosing the stu- 
dents. Ernest Krause, vice president of Brooks 
and Perkins, as quoted in Tool Engineer of April, 
1958, says, “Another critical shortage in industry, 
today and in the foreseeable future, is the shortage 
of what is termed ‘hardware heads’—that is, men 
who have the necessary training and manual skill 
to build or repair machines, tools and custom 
workpieces. A certain proportion of such indi- 
viduals graduate from trade schools. Most, how- 
ever, are trained on job through apprentice pro- 
grams. The scope and size of such programs must 
obviously be increased to keep pace with long- 
range production trends.” 

This need not be the case. Too long industry 
has been frantically searching for and selecting 
the top 10% of the high school and college gradu- 
ates. This top 10% can not even begin to make a 
dent in the demand. What is being overlooked is 
the next 25%. The value of this 25% is very aptly 
stated by economist Eliot Janeway in Harvard 
Business Review: “It is all very well for industry 
to continue scrambling for the new crops of 
Ph.D.’s. They are needed; and they will continue 
to be needed for some years to come. But before 
industry can fully pay itself out on its investment 
in the last decade’s crop of Ph.D.’s, it will have to 
concentrate for a very full decade on production 
engineering personnel, too.” 

The Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at the 
University of California at Berkeley estimates that 
it takes 100 highly educated and skilled people for 
every one research scientist. Scholarship pro- 
grams have been forgetting these 100 people and 
only providing for the one person. The National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation is one organiza- 
tion which provides aptitude tests for the gifted 
students. Scholarships are provided by various 
industries for certain of the students passing these 
tests with very high scores. This takes care of 
the research people beautifully but no way has 
been found for providing for the 25% previously 
mentioned. 

It is no longer a matter of selection but one of 
assessment. The 25% will be of great value be- 
cause of their interest in a particular type of voca- 
tion; of their motivation to succeed; and of their 
desire for recognition in this materialistic world. 
Many times their scholastic achievement will sur- 
pass the 10% because of this desire to succeed. 
They can be lost in the shuffle unless a method is 
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devised to ferret them out and help them acquire 
an education as has been done with the 10%. Apti- 
tude tests, which are given for the awarding of 
many scholarships, will primarily tell a student’s 
native ability but will tell nothing of the strength 
or direction of his interest. 


There are personality and vocational interest 
inventories which will predict accurately the 
chances of success in as many as 4000 fields of 
endeavor. They will tell how nearly an individ- 
ual’s interests and likes and dislikes are similar to 
those of successful people in a designated profes- 
sion. Also there are further special interest tests 
such as mechanical, clerical, electrical, etc. which 
will pick out those students with special interests 
along technical lines. Industry can pick out these 
students and award scholarships to attend quali- 
fied institutions and thereby realize large quanti- 
ties of highly trained personnel to back up their 
few research men. Now is the time to prepare for 
future needs while the shortage, although acute, 
is not catastrophic. 

The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association 
has a bulletin available with suggestions for spon- 
soring a nationally approved activity. The section 
on the criteria for evaluating an activity is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Primary Objective 

The primary aim of a national contest or activ- 
ity is to benefit high school youth in educa- 
tional, civic, social, and ethical development. 
Types of Contests 
Contests that make it possible for individual 
students to work out contributions, solutions, 
and creations by their own efforts are pre- 
ferred. Scholarship and achievement tests and 
contests involving original work by the con- 
testant are highly recommended. 

Purpose 

The contest or activity should be educationally 

sound, worthy, and stimulating to the student. 

Values 

a. The contest or activity should be well 
planned and have adequate evaluation. 

b. The contest must emphasize either the de- 
velopment of intellectual competence, 
good citizenship, or high moral standards. 

c. The contest or activity must be of such a 
nature as not to be considered commercial, 
controversial and sectarian, or concerned 
with propaganda or advertising of any 
individual. 
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5. Restrictions 

a. No contestant may be excluded because 
of race, color, or creed. 

b. The contest or activity must not place 
undue burdens on students, teachers, or 
school. 

The student or school should not be re- 
quired to pay an entry fee or to purchase 
materials to participate. 

Teachers should not be required to judge 
or select contestants in any stage of a con- 
test. 

The contest or activity must not require 
frequent absence of participants from 
school. Special consideration will be given 
to an activity held during the summer va- 
cation period. 

Ordinarily, out-of-state travel during the 
schocl year should be limited to one stu- 
dent per state for any contest. 

A new contest or activity should not dupli- 
cate one already sponsored by another 
organization. 


h. An organization should not conduct more 
than one national contest or activity in the 
same school year. 

Awards and Prizes 

a. Awards and prizes must be adequate: in 
number and amount. The payment of cash 
awards directly to winners should be 
avoided. 

b. Scholarships and educational trips are re- 
garded as the most desirable types of 
awards. 

Sponsorship 
The organization sponsoring the contest or 
activity must be engaged in a creditable or 
acceptable enterprise regardless of the kind 
and amount of prizes offered, and must not use 
the contest or activity as a “front” for adver- 
tising a company name or product. 


To emphasize, an intelligent assessment and 
capitalization of the “work” opportunities in 
school activities should do much towards locating 
and developing needed manpower for tomorrow. 


An inexperienced editor, staff, and sponsor will, almost always, produce an atrocious and 
uncomplimentary high school yearbook. In enlightened schools preventive provision 
is made through a sensible program of staff selection and training. 


Selecting and Grooming the Yearbook Editor 


HO will be the editor next year? This 
WV question has plagued many a yearbook 
adviser, journalism teacher, or student 
activities director each spring when the current 
yearbook is off to the printers and bindery. For 
some schools this is a serious problem, especially 
while a corps of dedicated senior yearbook staff 
workers are being fitted for graduation robes. 
Some schools frantically comb the journalism or 
college prep English classes to see who should be 
considered for the leadership roles on the year- 
book staff for the following year. 
This furore is unnecessary. There are several 
simple maxims for adults engaged in the selection 
of yearbook editors and managers: 


1. Maintain a balance of seniors, juniors, and 
sophomores—and certainly freshmen, if 
available—-on the staff. 

Regard each underclassman as a potential 
yearbook editor so that he or she has the 
opportunity to show how much talent and 
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zeal can be brought to bear on yearbook 
problems. 

Let the most promising of these carry out 
medium-sized projects or handle section 
assignments well before the spring of their 
junior year. 

Give the most spirited underclassmen the 
chance to coordinate small groups and proj- 
ects so to demonstrate their leadership 
capacity. 

When sophomores and juniors feel that they 
have a say in the production of a yearbook, when 
they are allowed some responsibility, they not 
only perform well but also bring their friends and 
associates as helpers when needed. Advisers who 
have worked long Saturdays just before deadlines 
know how suddenly useful these helpers can be in 
these marathon sessions. 
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Course or Activity? 


Schools which treat yearbook as a phase of 
journalism and schedule it as a class or co-cur- 
ricular activity typically find their editor-in-chief 
in the first seat of the third row, obviously ready 
to be picked for the job. But this usually follows 
a period of careful training by a foresighted 
adviser-teacher. Even so, yearbooks are rarely 
produced during class hours alone and_ that 
enthusiastic boy or girl who shows up three or 
four afternoons a week may be better able to cope 
with the editing task than anyone shuttled in by 
desperate counselors. The most demanding job a 
yearbook class teacher has is the recruiting and 
screening of prospective students so that some of 
the literate organizers find their way into the 
yearbook command structure. 

Those schools which treat yearbook as an 
after-school activity have both a problem and an 
opportunity. It is much tougher to keep track of 
students when the work is completely voluntary, 
yet more students are willing to volunteer for the 
activity than to sacrifice some college-suggested 
course to get partial academic credit for the same 
work. The brightest students tend to have their 
programs full of “solid” courses, but will offer to 
help out on the yearbook staff in their spare time. 


Frequently, the yearbook editor is one of these 
more alert and competent members of the student 
body. 


RECRUITING AND ENCOURAGEMENT 


Dozens of junior high school students learn 
something of journalism in the intermediate 
school only to be diverted by other activities or 
sports in their first year or two in high school. 
Thoughtful advisers should seek these persons 
out, even by contacting in advance the counselors 
and advisers in lower schools. A junior high edi- 
tor or managing editor is frequently flattered by 
an invitation to join a high school staff right 
away. Even if procedures and approaches to the 
new yearbook are different, these youths cus- 
tomarily possess valuable skills which they can 
adapt to the new situation. 

One of the most satisfactory ways to recruit 
a yearbook staff is to call a general meeting in the 
early autumn. Widely publicize this and deny no 
one the chance to fill out a simple form stating 
name, interests, and previous background in 
writing, photography, design, sales, typing and 
other journalistic activities. An adviser is by no 
means required to use all these persons; especially 
if the adviser and skeleton staff (section editors, 
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etc.) explain the nature of yearbook work, the 
frivolous and untalented segment will melt away. 

Advisers must follow up this initial mass meet- 
ing with smaller conferences with those who have 
shown interest in specialties like art or photogra- 
phy or writing so as to expand on these tasks. 
Even those students who claim no special skill or 
previous experience deserve the chance to get 
some training (be it after school or during a lunch 
hour several times) and may turn out to be valu- 
able generalists. I have seen highly skilled proof- 
readers and photographers take the suggestion of 
younger youths who knew very little about the 
details of these processes. 


Wart Kinps oF TRAINING? 


The future section editors, as well as the edi- 
tor-in-chief, require a knowledge of the vocabu- 
lary or jargon of yearbook operations, (crop, 
layout, copy, deadline, dummy) as well as the 
specific pasting, cutting, page layout skills. They 
either learn this through watching others perform 
these tasks or by blundering through them them- 
selves. It seems better to spend some time with 
the neophytes before the work load becomes heavy 
so that they can make mistakes during the theo- 
retical stage rather than in actual practice. 

An editor may emerge through any of several 
routes. He or she may arise through brilliant 
work on a section of the yearbook or through the 
exercise of unusual talent as literary or art editor 
and even as photographer. Ideally, an editor has 
some familiarity with all the elements of yearbook 
design and production, however, and it is poor 
planning to let underclassmen become experts too 
soon. 

Even smaller yearbook staffs can use one or 
more understudies or aides to the chief editor. 
Titles that compel loyalty include labels like assist- 
ant editor, managing editor, or associate editor. 
Sometimes a sophomore can fill a role as “office 
manager” and learn much more than a similar 
person acting as typist or sportswriter. Promis- 
ing underclassmen should be given an over-all 
look at the yearbook planning and total opera- 
tions. 

If an editor is not chosen in the spring, the 
opportunity to learn from the outgoing editor is 
lost. Yearbook planning should be like a relay 
race; the baton of leadership should be passed 
before the previous editor has lost momentum, 
and as the successor begins to hit a full stride. 
The choice should be narrowed down even before 


the final deadline so that the new editor gets to 
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share the burden of responsibility felt by an 
editor. 
CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 

Whether candidates are chosen after an open 
competition or selected on the basis of general 
performance, every effort should be made to give 
the students under consideration the chance to 
prove themselves in a variety of situations. One 
advantage of an open competition is that students 
may work especially hard at proving their versa- 
tility when told of their chances for securing the 
editorship. Still most schools seem to prefer selec- 
tion on the basis of past productivity and future 
potential. Whichever approach is used, advisers 
and directors should look for certain desirable 
traits and skills: 

1. the ability to inspire others to creativity and 
the tact to require modifications in their 
work 
basic management skills, including the arts 
of delegating tasks and scheduling, chair- 
ing meetings to plan the work 
familiarity with tools, procedures, and tech- 
niques of production 
a sense of proportion and design and taste 
above reproach 
the drive and will to press a project on to 
completion—on time! 

JUNIOR OR SOPHOMORE? 

Rarely should a junior be selected over a 
senior candidate, unless it is the practice in a 
school to have the junior class produce the year- 
book (see SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, February 
1960). With some exceptions a senior can draw 
into the organization all classes including other 
seniors whereas juniors attract other juniors and 
some sophomores. Underclassmen tend to look 
up to a senior editor rather than to a junior, unless 
that person is exceptionally skillful and sophisti- 
cated. If there is a choice between two equal can- 
didates, the senior member would not only be 
more reliable but more representative that year. 

Two Goop CanpipaTEs? 

Should two friends be equally suited for the 
job, or two or three students almost equal in 
capacity but perhaps experienced in different 
yearbook skills, it may pose a dilemma as to which 
to choose. Best practice seems to be to select one 
as editor, one as managing or associate editor 
rather than to split the authority and court jeal- 
ousy. There is plenty of work for everyone and 
able lieutenants are indispensable. Let runners-up 
share some of the responsibilities, and limelight. 
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Veteran advisers tell that no two editors in a 
row will show the same strengths and weaknesses 
or have the same depth, organizing skill, flair for 
design. No matter—it is the task of the adviser 
to identify potential editor candidates even a year 
before the selection time and then to encourage 
them. Editorships are recognized by college ad- 
missions officers and other recruiters as some of 
the most meaningful and stimulating high school 
activities. 


A Course in Dating? 
Why Not? 


DR. NORMAN C. MOHN 
Incarnate W ord College 
San Antonio, Texas 


One of the more important problems which 
confront young people just entering upon their 
teens is that of dating. Such aspects as going 
steady, finances during a date, proper behavior, 
etc., have ever been prevalent since the modern 
concept of dating has been in existence. If this is 
so, the idea of having a well-organized course in 
dating might be a good one after all. Here is one 
method we used in our town of Kingsville, Texas, 
to cope with that problem. 

The first steps were preliminary ones—but 
very important. Since a number of people were 
to be involved, young and old, we worked out the 
purposes of the course by electing two representa- 
tives from each church denomination to decide 
these purposes democratically. Next, we decided 
that each church denomination would be respon- 
sible for one of the meetings during the course. 
This totaled up to be seven meetings in all. The 
general objectives of the course were divided as 
equally as possible between the seven weekly 
meetings and plans for a leader, materials, pub- 
licity, etc., were discussed. 

We found out very early that one of the most 
important guarantees of a successful course was 
the leadership exerted. We picked one good 
leader to take charge of each meeting. You may 
find several leaders who qualify, thus lending 
variety to your program. In any case we came 
out with some necessary qualities and character- 
istics this person (or persons) must possess: 

1. He must not be too old . . . one who can still 

remember some of his frustrations and 
anxieties during his adolescence. (It will 
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help establish contact with the young peo- 
ple if some of these experiences are re- 
counted. ) 

He must make a good personal appearance 
and set a good example. 

He must be genuinely interested in young 
people of this age, have understanding, not 
be a prude, and have a big sense of humor. 

For resource materials we began with four of 
the Life Adjustment Booklets put out by the Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill. Your main source will be the 
booklet, “Dating Days” and as background your 
leader should read the following booklets: “Grow- 
ing Up Socially,” “Where Are Your Manners,” 
and “Understanding Sex.” At one of our meet- 
ings we used a filmstrip prepared by the Depart- 
ment of the Christian Family and the Radio and 
Film Commission. The title is “How About a 
Date?” This is optional, but if you’d like you can 
order one from the Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 

What method do you use to put this course 
across? We used the question and answer method. 
The leader asks a question, pauses to see if any 
answers are forthcoming, then answers the ques- 
tion. A lot of the questions are already worked 
out for you in your material. 

At one of the preliminary meetings we worked 
out such problems as: 

|. Publicity—very important. We used our 
local paper, our church bulletins, our local radio 
station and especially our own young people. 
Once we had their interest they got the word 
around . .. and fast. 

2. Time and place—We set the time at 5:30 
p.m. to 6:30 p.m. Sunday afternoon, believing 
this course so important to our young people that 
we would substitute it for our regular church 
schedule at that hour. Each church acts as host 
for one meeting. We let our young people do the 
work. It’s good training for them and they like it. 

3. Refreshments—Maybe just a soft drink, or 
whatever, to be served as the boys and girls are 
arriving. This gives them something to do and 
keeps them circulating. 

A last word of advice: do not try to cram too 
much down the first meeting. Take it slow. We 
limited our talk to about fifteen minutes. Remem- 
ber, there should be a little discussion afterwards. 

Will they like it? Is it worth the trouble? 
That’s just what we wondered too, so we asked 
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the boys and girls to write their opinions at the 
last meeting and here are a few of their comments: 

“I certainly enjoyed the course. It helped me 
a lot and my family too.” 

“I have enjoyed these meetings very much and 
I think that they have done all of us some good.” 

“I have learned things about dating that I’ve 
never thought of before. I really did like it and 
wish it wasn’t ending.” 

“Yes. I learned many different ways how to 
solve my problems.” 

“I think there should be a lot more. It really 
helped me.” 

“I certainly enjoyed these meetings. They 
made me feel at ease and free to ask some ques- 
tions which have bothered me for a long time.” 


Some Do’s and Dont’s for 
Game Announcers 


A public address system at athletic contests 
should be handled by a skilled and well-trained 
individual. This person should be one who is 
impartial; he should be level-headed and have a 
cooperative attitude toward officials. He should 
have a “neighborly” spirit toward opponents. 


Don'ts for the Announcer 


Never predict a play before it is run. 
Never guess on an official’s decision. 
Never criticize an official’s decision. 
Never appear to be alarmed over an injury 
of a player. 
Never try to give the little details of a play. 
Your audience is watching the game also. 

6. Never second-guess a quarterback or coach. 


Do’s for the Announcer 


1. Know the personnel of both teams. 

2. Know the offensive and defensive forma- 
tions of both teams. 
Give only the essentials after each play is 
completed. 
Give the down and yardage to gain before 
each play. 
Keep statements short and to the point. 
Accept some responsibility for seeing that 
the game goes off smoothly and that the 
contest is used to build good will between 
schools and communities. 


—Alabama H.S.A.A., Bulletin 
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A RACQUET CLUB PROGRAM 


The following outline of an assembly program 
on tennis can be used in a similar fashion for any 
sport. The history, rules, equipment, clothing, 
and basic plays, routines, or practices can be pre- 
sented, and some of the major plays demonstrated, 
in a limited but instructive manner, on any stage. 


“Faculty members and fellow students. This 
afternoon the Racket Club presents a program 
dealing with the game of tennis. We will take you 
into some of the history of the game, discuss the 
rules and scoring, demonstrate the various strokes, 
and finally end up with an actual game match 
between four members of the club. 


“The game of tennis is very ancient because in 
the ball games of the Greeks and Romans we may 
see the rudiments of the French ‘jue de paume,’ 
which is undoubtedly the ancestor of modern ten- 
nis in a direct line. Even as far back as 1120 A.D. 
a game similar to tennis was being played in 
Europe. Tennis was truly called a royal game 


because it was very popular with various kings 
in England and France. Tennis was, in America, 
very slow in progressing. Before 1880 few courts 
even existed in this country. It has been only in 
the last thirty years that tennis has become popu- 
lar, especially in the last fifteen years.” ‘(Addi- 
tional history may be added—but not too much.) 


“Now let’s look at a few of the major rules of 
tennis. (Two members of the club standing on the 
gym floor demonstrate the rules.) First is the 
service. It must be made standing behind the end 
line making sure contact with the ball isn’t made 
before you step over the end line. The ball must 
be served into the service court on the far side of 
the net. If this isn’t accomplished within two 
balls then a fault is called or loss of point. Natur- 
ally, the object of the game is to get the ball over 
the net before it strikes the floor a second time. 


“Next, the somewhat difficult system of scor- 
ing. The most common method of scoring when 
you make points is 15-30-40-game. You can score 
either when you are serving or receiving the 
serve. ‘Love’ is the term given for a player who 
has failed to score. For instance the score might 
be love-30. Which means simply one player has 
scored twice to his opponent’s zero. If both play- 
ers have 40 then the game is called ‘deuce’ and 
before either one can win they must play off their 
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game. In order to win the player must win by two 
points, or two ‘Vantages.’ 

“An official match consists of 3 or 5 sets with 
11 games making up one set. A player must win at 
least 6 games, but he must also win by 2 for in- 
stance 6—4, 7-5, etc. 

“What equipment do tennis players use? First 
is the racquet, such as this. It is usually around 27 
inches in length and weighs about 16 ounces. The 
head itself is 9 inches long and 6 inches broad and 
is machine strung with either cat gut or pig gut. 

“The ball is 2% inches in diameter and weighs 
2% ounces. It is made by wrapping and tying 
various types of cloth together and enclosing it in 
a rubber casing. Here is a ball cut in half so you 
can see just how it is made. (Actually this would 
be all the equipment you would need to play the 
game unless you wanted to wear shorts and tennis 
shoes which will greatly increase your footwork 
over the slippery surface of the court.) 

“Next we will demonstrate three basic strokes, 
the forehand stroke, the backhand stroke, and the 
simple overhead service. These are enough for 
the average beginner to start learning the game 
and that is the main purpose for this assembly. 

“The proper stance of the game will be demon- 
strated with emphasis placed on body control of 
the trunk and upper extremities. Also we will 
show you how doing various exercises will 
strengthen the leg muscles. 

“Now we will put on an actual demonstration 
of the game. The announcer will call the points 
as they are made and keep the correct score. Fur- 
ther, in this ten-minute match we will point out 
important features of the game and plays. (If it 
were possible questions might be asked, but under 
the ‘play’ setting this is hardly advisable.) 

“May I conclude our program with an invita- 
tion to any of you who want to learn more about 
the game or increase your skill to come to the next 
meeting of the Racquet Club. Thank you.”— 
Charles Ryerse, Central Junior High School, Reno, 
Nevada. 


LES CADEAUX DE NOEL 


Nothing characterizes Christmas better than 
the Christmas present. However, the traditional 
custom in France is to distribute gifts not on 
Christmas, but on New Year’s Day. This French 
custom has its origin in antiquity. At the time 
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when Rome ruled the world, before the Christian 
era, the Romans exchanged gifts at Saturnalia and 
the New Year. These gifts consisted of statuettes 
representing the god Saturn (son of sky and earth, 
father of Jupiter), of candles representing the 
power of the sun and of branches as a sign of 
eternal friendship. 


The old French in memory of this tradition 
give gifts and messages on New Year’s Day to 
show mutual affection. During this season, peace 
and good will reign everywhere. Disputes and 
rivalries disappear. Everyone wants to begin the 
New York right with peace and good will to all. 


At this time, people who have servants and 
employers give gifts of money to their employees 
as a token of their esteem. These gifts are called 
“é trennes” (New Year’s gifts). And, of course, 
gifts are given to children also, in recognition of 
good behavior and as an incentive to better beha- 
vior during the New Year. 


However, today in France customs are chang- 
ing and people are giving their gifts at Christmas. 
Children don’t hang their stockings, but they hang 
their wooden “sabot” or their leather “soulier” for 
“Pére Noel” or Santa Claus. 


He is Pére Noel in France because of the 
legend of Saint Nicholas who when his parents 
died decided to become a hermit. In order to 
begin his solitary, penniless life, he gave away his 
inheritance except for three little bags of silver 
which he kept in case of emergency. 


One day while traveling through a town, he 
heard three girls crying. It seems that their father 
was too poor to feed and clothe them, so he was 
planning to sell them. St. Nicholas in a gesture of 
compassion gave them the three bags of silver and 
thus ransomed them. The Christmas stocking, or 
shoe in which Pére Noel places his gifts for chil- 
dren had its origin in this legend. Each Christmas, 
Pére Noel, who is an old man, comes riding by in 
ragged clothes with three bags hung on his donkey 
and stops at each house to fill the children’s shoes 
with gifts. 

So, today, we bring to you an original French 
Christmas play written, produced, and directed by 
students of the French classes in Pasco High 
School. The play is entitled, “Conte de Noel,” 
(“Christmas Story”) and is based on a French 
Christmas story in the newspaper “La Jeunesse.” 
In this story, Antoine Lechique is a small busi- 
nessman who belongs to a group who collect 
money for charity at Christmas. One day, the 
president of the club, M. Le Duc, calls M. Lechique 
to ask if he will collect from a M. Lebourru who 
owns a large department store. M. Lebourru is a 
very wealthy man, but he refuses to contribute to 
charity at Christmas time or any other time. 
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M. Lechique accepts the mission and calls on 
M. Lebourru to solicit for charity. M. Lebourru 
refuses until he becomes so angry that he strikes 
M. Lechique. But, Antoine remains calm and 
remarks, “That was for me, but how about my 
poor? What will you give them?” The miser is 
so surprised, confused, and ashamed that he gives 
a big donation for the poor and apologizes to An- 
toine for his belligerence. Thus, Antoine’s forti- 
tude made many poor people happy at Christmas. 

While the stage is being set for the play, mem- 
bers of our French classes will come caroling 
through the audience, singing French songs.— 
Dorothy D. Olds, Pasco High School, Pasco, Wash- 
ington. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD BREAKFAST 


The importance of a well-prepared and suit- 
able breakfast can be easily and effectively 
dramatized in the following skits. 

Scene I. NO BREAKFAST. Mom repeatedly 
calls the family to breakfast. Dad belatedly ap- 
pears, sits down, reaches for food, notices that 
son and daughter are not present and adds his 
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calls for them to those of Mom. Finally, daughter 
enters, yells “I'll be late for school,” grabs her 
books, coat, and a slice of toast and rushes off 
the stage. A moment later son does likewise. 
The Commentator, at the side of the stage, need 
say little about this scene. 


Scene II. A POOR BREAKFAST. Here the 
members of the family stumble in and slump 
down to a poor breakfast. Dad looks over the 
food and growls, undernourished son and daugh- 
ter gripe about everything, while Mom complains 
about their poor grades at school. The Com- 
mentator points out the improper kinds of food, 
its poor preparation and careless serving, and 
stresses its effect on health, manners, and schol- 
arship. 


Scene III. A GOOD BREAKFAST. The fam- 
ily, well groomed, happy and courteous, unhur- 
riedly eats a tastefully arranged, proper break- 
fast. Son and daughter talk enthusiastically 
about their class work and extracurricular ac- 
tivities and Dad and Mom express their pleasure 
over the youngsters’ success. The Commentator 
emphasizes the happiness of the setting, the 
proper kinds of food being served, its prepara- 
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tion, and its wholesome effect on all members of 
the family. 

Scene IV. LATER, IN SCHOOL. In this scene 
the sons and daughters are represented as being 
at school and parade across the stage. 

The first two are haggard and lifeless, eating 
chocolate bars and drinking pop. 

The second two, waving their report cards, 
complain loudly about their marks, lesson assign- 
ments, and teachers and criticize everything 
about the school. 

The third couple enter happily, congratulate 
each other on marks and accomplishments, and 
talk anticipatingly about their assignments for 
tomorrow.—Ada Colquhoun, Lovelock, Nevada. 





Among The Books 











SPECTATOR CONTROL AT INTERSCHOLAS- 
TIC BASKETBALL GAMES, by Glenn C. Leach, 
Director of Physical Education and Head Basket- 
ball Coach, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Although all school people and many town- 
folks recognize (and some deplore) the mis- 
conduct that appears to be synonymous with 
interscholastic basketball, and its reflection in 
newspapers and athletic association reports, prac- 
tically nothing has been done in attempting to 
discover the causes of such misbehavior. And, it 
seems to be the custom always to blame it on “the 
other school.” Further, the attempt to solve this 
widespread and bothersome problem by school 
assembly exhortations and newspaper editorials 
appears to have been pretty unsuccessful. 

In order to discover the causes of poor sports- 
manship at, basketball games, Mr. Leach sent a 
three-pronged questionnaire to 202 public high 
schools in New Jersey, and received usable 
replies from 179 of these. 

This query asked for (1) General Information 
Regarding Supervision at Games, (2) Information 
About Local Problems, and (3) Personal Com- 
ments and Suggestions. 

Part I of the illustrated booklet presents, dis- 
cusses, and summarizes the information received 
(and includes three pertinent tables) and then 
devotes about five pages to specific reeommenda- 
tions, some of which are briefed in Mr. Leach’s 
article on page 99. 

Part II discusses the place and program of 
“The Pep Rally,” and Part III emphasizes “The- 
ory, Rules, Ethics.” 

Because (1) of the broad scale on which this 
study was conducted, and (2) all states have about 
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the same basic set-up, the presentations are as 
applicable to other states as they are to New Jer- 
sey. 

Here is a booklet which should be read by 
board members, administrators, coaches, players, 
teachers, students, and citizens. 

Copies may be obtained from Glenn C. Leach, 
Rider College, Trenton 9, New Jersey. Price, one 
dollar, or seventy-five cents in quantities of 10 or 
more. 


CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES (Some Hints 
and Helps for Teacher-Sponsors), the 1959 Year- 
book published by the New Jersey Secondary 
School Teachers’ Association, is one of the very 
few books on school activities issued by a state 
organization. And it sets a fine example for 
helpful imitation. 

Too many yearbooks (of any and all types) 
are little more than cold tables of unevaluated 
and uninterpreted data. This one is delightfully 
different; there are only two short tables in it, 
and these reflect only data concerning the num- 
ber of schools and activity directors responding. 

“As the curricular program is evaluated and 
revised, then so should the co-curricular pro- 
gram be,” is the thesis upon which this book 
is built. 

In preparing it, Chairman William S. Sterner 
and his committee collected, surveyed, and 
sifted a vast quantity of data and from it selected 
illustrative items, projects, activities, and types 
of organization, administration and evaluation to 
compose the major sections of the book. Each 
of these illustrations is concisely explained or 
described. 


Introducing each chapter is a brief but rea- 
sonable discussion of the related philosophy and 
principles, plus suggestions for programming and 
administering. A list of pertinent references ends 
each chapter. 

The 10 chapters (96 pages) cover “The Role of 
Co-Curricular Activities,” “Scheduling,” “Super- 
vising,” “The Director of Activities,” “Leadership 
Training,” “The Student Council,” “School 
Clubs,” “Home Room and Class Activities and 
Social Functions,” “Dramatics, Music, Assem- 
blies, and Publications,” and “Athletics, Sports 
Clubs and Explorer Scouting.” 

Chapter VII (34 pages), “School Clubs,” with 
classifications of “Subject-Related,” “Special In- 
terest,” “Service,” and “Career,” is really tops. 

Here is a book which any administrator, 
teacher, or sponsor should find well worth the 
dollar it costs. Address Mr. Lester D. Beers, 
1035 Kenyon Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
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E. A. Thomas Honored 


E. A. Thomas, executive officer of the Kansas 
State High School Athletic Association for thirty 
years, prior to his retirement in 1957, was 
recently honored by the Kansas Coaches’ As- 
sociation at their luncheon in Wichita. Mr. 
Thomas was presented a plaque in recognition 
of his outstanding contributions to the high school 
athletic program in Kansas. The presentation was 
made by C. H. Kopelk, Executive Secretary of 
the KSHSAA. 


Amen! 


Each year businessmen and citizens are 
plagued with a form of school-sponsored alms- 
gathering by the students. Merchants who can’t 
escape must take an ad in the school yearbook 
for good will, and business places and homes 
are besieged in a no-hoid-barred campaign to 
sell magazines. 


Parents are victimized into buying, school time 
is consumed with sales instruction, neighborhood 
friendships are strained, and magazines are sold 
without thought as to their value to the cus- 
tomer. This is not good school public relations. 


If schools need money for a worthy activity, 
why can’t tax funds be used?—Everett V. Tray- 
lor, Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Ne- 
braska, in N.E.A. Journal 


Ohio Holds Five Cheerleading Clinics 


Ohio’s Fifth Annual Cheerleading Clinics were 
held during September and October in Cincinnati, 
Athens, Columbus, Bowling Green, and Shaker 
Heights. These annual events are held on Satur- 
days and are open to cheerleaders from junior 
high ‘schools, senior high schools, and colleges. 

This program of clinics is sponsored by the 
Ohio High School Athletic Association and the 
Advisory Committee on Girls’ Sports and Physi- 
cal Education of this Association. 


Do You Have School Spirit? 


Do you have a school spirit? Now don’t 
jump to any quick conclusions and ask yourself 
if you really do have school spirit. Do you like 
your school? Is your interest held by the school 
sports activities? Do you go to a game just be- 
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cause your friends are going, or your boy friend 
is on the team or in the band? 

School spirit means that you, a student, take 
an interest in what happens in your school, you 
root for your teams on to victory, and you try 
to do something for school you 
want to, and not because your friends expect 
it of you. School spirit cannot be faked. It must 
be an honest spirit or it is not a spirit any longer 

You do not have to join all of the school 
clubs, go to all the games, and work in every 
school sponsored activity to have school spirit 
But you do have to want to do the different 
activities you are engaged in and like what you 
are doing. 


your because 


Whatever you do, don’t try to fake a school 
spirit. Look into your school’s activities. You 
will see there is something you will like and 
want to join. When you find this activity, you 
ean have school spirit—Okmulgee (Oklahoma) 
High Schoo] Torchlight. 


National Student Traffic Safety Conference 


The Second National Student Traffic Safety 
Conference was held at Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, Ypsilanti, Michigan, late in August, with 
high school students from all over the country 
in attendance. 


In the many student-work committees (coun- 
seled by professional safety specialists) the dele- 
gates exchanged experiences, reported effective 
local programs, and developed additional pro- 
cedures, techniques, and materials designed to 
reduce traffic accidents and develop better driver 
attitudes within student ranks 


The Conference, financed by a grant from The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, was con- 
ducted by the National Education Association's 
National Commission on Safety Education, in 
cooperation with an advisory committee repre 
senting business, industry, and education. 


Alcohol and Crimes 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation reports 
that last year, out of 2,340,004 arrests for all 
crimes in 1,586 American cities, 1,345,880 (or over 
57 per cent) were for liquor violations, driving 
while intoxicated, disorderly conduct or drunken- 
ness. 
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Pay Before the Game 


Good advice to officials is that they should 
leave the school and town as soon as possible 
after the game has been completed. This may 
save post-game arguments, and it protects those 
concerned from saying something they might 
regret later. 

In order to facilitate these instructions, it is 
advisable that the game officials be paid before 
the contest starts. Administrators should make 
it a policy of seeing that this is one of their im- 
portant pre-game duties. Schools are not taking 
any chance because the officials must be paid 
sooner or later, and if they cannot be trusted to 
complete their job, they should not have been 
employed. 

It is also a courteous gesture to pay the 
guarantee to the visiting school before the game 
starts. 

If for any reason, payment should have 
been withheld, it can be determined later and the 
proper adjustment made.—Nebraska School Ac- 
tivities Bulletin. 


What Is Leadership? 


Leadership has many definitions. In motion 
pictures a leader is a length of black film; in 
nautical terms, it is a block of hard wood. In 
printing, a row of dots or hyphens. In engineer- 
ing, a hot air pipe. In fishing, a short length 
of transparent fiber. In horticulture, the top- 
most branch in a tree. In merchandising, an 
article sold at a reduced price to attract cus- 
tomers. In agriculture, a horse placed at the 
head of a team. In education, a leader is one 
who guides or shows the way, who is followed 
by others because of his conduct, opinions, and 
understanding. He is the front person in an 
advancing body.—Joe Chandler in California 
Teachers’ Association Journal. 


Interscholastic League Scholarships Awarded 


The Texas Interscholastic League Foundation, 
established only a little more than a year ago to 
provide college assistance to outstanding par- 
ticipants in the academic contest program of the 
League, made its first eleven scholarship awards 
last summer. All scholarships are for $500. 


Ten students received Jesse H. Jones-Inter- 
scholastic League Foundation scholarships, made 
possible by a grant from the Houston Endowment 
Corporation of Houston. The other winner re- 
ceived the Charles I. Francis Debate Scholarship, 
established last spring by Charles I. Francis of 
Houston, vice-president and general counsel of 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation. 


Other scholarships awarded recently to League 
participants were, J. O. Webb Ready Writing 
Scholarship ($500), Henry Beckman Number 
Sense Scholarship ($500), and Henry Beckman 
Scholarship and Slide Rule Proficiency Awards 
($200). 


Camp Fire Girls Stamp 


A four-cent Camp Fire Girls commemorative 
stamp was released by the U.S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral during the jubilee convention in November. 


No More High School Bonus Babies 


The Baseball Agreement between the National 
Federation and the Major and Minor Baseball 
Leagues provides that no professional team may 
enter into a contract with a boy until after he 
has been graduated, or his class has been grad- 
uated, from high school, or he is no longer eligible 
for high school competition. 








GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Furnished in pre-printed master carbon units for 
any liquid (spirit or direct process) duplicator. 


7th grode—"You Are Growing Up” 
8th grade—" You Are A Teen-ager”’ 
9th grode—"Beginning High School” 


G. A. Eichler Albert M. Lerch 


The Continental Press, Inc. 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 


If you want a FOREIGN JOB or PEN PAL 
you are advised to advertise in — 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
(THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH FOR STUDENTS) 


If you want a really acceptable gift to send foreign 
language friends with little command of English, you 
could not do better than send them this ULAR 
MONTHLY PICTORIAL IN SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH. it 
is used as a supplementary reader by ail grades in 
the schools of 63 countries. 


Subscription: $1.25. (10 copies a yeor to 


any address.) 
Small advertisements: 10c a word. No} 


abbreviations. 
Specimen Copy: 25c. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED, 
Watford, Herts., England 


Please 
send 
check 
with 
order. 


P.O. BOX 113 
60 MARKET ST., 
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JOHNNY HAS COMICOPIA 

An original playlet under the above title was 
presented by fifth graders at a Riverside P.T.A. 
(Shreveport, Louisiana) meeting. It dramatized 
for both the youngsters and their parents the 
advantages of good literature over comic books. 
Comicopia germs, it seems, had been giving 


Johnny some restless nights, but all was well 
after he met a few characters from good litera- 
ture and obtained his library card. The latest 
report of the Cincinnati Committee on the Eval- 
uation of Comic Books also was featured at the 
meeting.—National Congress Bulletin 


PRETTY TRASH CANS 


“Our 104 campus trash cans are and should 
be quite useful, but they lack artistic appeal’— 
was the consensus of the Key Clubbers of Rose- 
mead High School, Rosemead, California. So the 
artistic-minded Clubbers painted every one of the 
104—in school colors. 


OUR PAPER PROMOTES 
SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 

“A paper that helps to make a good school 
better” is the motto of The Aztec Siren, published 
at the McCoy Elementary School, Aztec, New 
Mexico. 

Each homeroom elects a girl and a boy as 
“Good Citizens of the Month.” Their names are 
then published in The Siren as well as in local 
newspapers. 

A pupil who has been elected cannot repeat 
during the term, but is expected to continue to 
exemplify the qualities of good citizenship. 

In a formal assembly on Valentine Day a 
special “Good Citizenship Valentine” is presented 
to all “Good Citizens of the Month” who were 
elected during the year. On these valentines are 
inscribed the qualifications upon which the elec- 
tions are based. 

The Siren publishes appropriate material on 
good citizenship in almost every issue and a spe- 
cial “Good Citizenship” edition each year. 

Teachers make the monthly elections the basis 
of pertinent lessons in citizenship. The School 
Code which outlines the qualities of good school 
citizens and sets forth their duties and respon- 
sibilities, is used as a guide in the elections. 

Due to the efforts of The Siren staff, the last 
two years the Mayor of Aztec has issued a proc- 
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lamation early in the fall setting aside a week 
as “Good Citizen Week” in the town. The schools 
and many community organizations have joined 
in making this special week effective.—Curn C. 
Harvey, Aztec Public Schools, Aztec, New Mexico. 


NO MORE HOME ROOMS 


The White Plains, New York, new senior high 
school has six buildings on its campus. “Home 
rooms” have been replaced by a “teacher-coun- 
selor” system in which groups of 45-55 students 
have the same teacher—counselor for three years. 
Incidentally, the school day has been lengthened 
to eight class periods. 


SENIOR-FRESHIE TEA 


An important event at Roosevelt High School, 
Portland, Oregon, is the annual Senior-Freshie 
Tea. The first part of the event is held in the 
auditorium where each Senior Girl selects her 
Freshie Sister, and all are entertained by an 
appropriate program. Then the group goes to 
the cafeteria for refreshments. This helpful 
Senior-Freshie relationship lasts for the entire 
year. 


PUPIL ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


As part of a total enrichment program for 
seventh and eighth grades, Brook Park School of 
LaGrange Park has a Library Enrichment Pro- 
gram which is quite profitable for both students 
and teachers. 

Pupils who indicate a special interest in 
library activities are divided into groups each of 
which meets one period a week under the super- 
vision of the librarian. Projects which the stu- 
dents have undertaken this year include monthly 
bulletin board and book displays, a catalogued 
pamphlet file, a system of sending out overdue 
book notices, and a plan for setting up displays 
sent to the library by various departments of the 
school.—Illinois Education 


ALL WASHED UP 

After New Hanover High School Key Clubbers 
in Wilmington, North Carolina, applied elbow 
grease to the windshields of parked cars in the 
town, they left their calling card under the 
wiper—a reminder to contribute to the United 
Fund. 
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What You May Need 











THEY ARE FREE 

The 1960-61 editions of “Educators Guide to 
Free Films” (4276 titles, price $9) and “Educators 
Guide to Free Film Strips” (624 titles, price $6), 
are now available from Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

These large catalogues provide complete, up- 
to-date, organized, and systematized information 
on free educational, informational, and entertain- 
ment films and filmstrips, together with informa- 
tion on how and where to order and how to use. 


STOW AND CARRY THEM? 


Custom building of metal stowage boxes from 
lightweight steel or aluminum for use in trans- 
porting athletic equipment for track or other use 
has been announced by Muckle Manufacturing 
Company of Owatonna, Minnesota, national man- 
ufacturer of metal boxes and cabinets. 


The box illustrated was built to the customer’s 
specific requirements and provides compartments 
for discus, shot put, measuring tapes, batons, stop 
watches and other track equipment. Dimensions 
are roughly 18x98 inches. 


MAKING AND USING BULLETIN BOARDS 
“How to Create Classroom Bulletin Boards for 
Teachers and Students at All Grade Levels,” and 
“Telling the Anti-Litter Story in the Home, School 
and Community Through the Use of Classroom 
Bulletin Boards,” are two very colorful and at- 
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tractively illustrated booklets that will be found 
helpful in any school. They may be obtained, free, 
from Standard Oil Company of California, Public 
Relations Department, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


NEED YOUR OLD CAPS, GOWNS, 
AND HOODS? 
If you don’t, get in touch with Louis J. Linder, 
5 Tudor City Place, New York 17, New York. He 
pays cash for used graduation, glee club and choir 
gowns, caps, and hoods, regardless of quantity, 
colors, or condition. 


Com edy Cues 


Check the Gas 

Miamian Charles Silvers tells the sad story 
of a spinster in his home town. 

Years ago she was jilted by a service station 
attendant. Today, 25 years later, the poor woman 
still can’t drive past the station without filling up. 

nis oR 
His Own Medicine 

An old man had the habit of always prophesy- 
ing great calamities to his friends. One day he was 
predicting to a disgusted listener that a great 
famine was coming soon, and dolefully asked, 
“And what would you say, my friend, if in a 
short time the rivers in our country would all 
dry up?” 

“I’d say,” was the tired answer, “go thou and 
do likewise.” 








~ a. 
Wonder Why? 
The list of prize winners at a recent picnic was 
announced as follows: 
“Mrs. Smith won the ladies’ rolling pin throw- 
ing contest by hurling a pin 75 feet.” 
“Mr. Smith won the 100-yard dash.” 





SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS SPONSORS! 
Can’‘t answer all of their questions? 
Want to be able to show them as well os tell them? 
Then you need... 
SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


By Erwin F. Karner and 
Christobel M. Cordell 


A practical, how-to-do-it book for school newspapers, 
yearbooks, and magazines. DO of itty: ions. 





A handy book for every publications room 
Why not have a copy in yours? 
8Y2”x11”", 210 pgs., offset printed, paperbound, 1959. 
Send $2.50 (postpaid) to 


J. Weston Walch, Publisher, 1145 Congress Street 
Portiand, Maine 
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ARE YOU HOBBLING YOUR YEARBOOK STAFF? 
Or Do They Get 
PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE 
Each Month? 


Obviously, the best is none too good for the football team — the basketball boys — 
the band. No handicaps for any of them in their competition with other schools! . . . 
And naturally, the best reading material, including current magazines in the field, 
are standard supplies for the classroom. That's the modern way in education 


What About the Yearbook Staff? 
And that brings us to the adviser and staff of the project which ALONE AMONG 
SCHOOL PROJECTS prepares and leaves to the school a bound, permanent record 
of the year in the school —THE YEARBOOK —a volume which students and the 
community alike regard with renewed pride in THEIR SCHOOL. 


Thousands of Staffs Already Receive PHOTOLITH 


Thousands of schools are already receiving PHOTOLITH EACH MONTH OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. . . . And EVERY DAY we received letters of glowing praise and appre- 
ciation: “Keep this splendid magazine coming. . . . Those articles by advisers of prize 
winning books are superb. . . . Marked copies make the rounds of our staff every 
month. ... That layout article was most helpful... . Thanks for the article on money- 
raising. . . ,” etc., etc. 


How Can You Get PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE? 
Just fill out the form below. A recent copy will come to your school by return mail 
After the first issue, if you don’t like this ONLY YEARBOOK MAGAZINE, just drop us 
a card saying “CANCEL IT.” Any money sent will be quickly returned. (Confidentially, 
we couldn’t afford this offer if experience hadn’t proved that ONCE YOUR STAFF 
SEES ONE COPY, YOU WON'T GIVE IT UP!) 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


Give your staff an equal break with other staffs all over the nation. Your adviser will 
thank you for helping her out too. By the way, Photolith sponsors a critical service for 
fall-delivered yearbooks. 


(Tear or cut out) 





RUSH FIRST COPY OF PHOTOLITH 
Editors, Photolith 
Box 597 
Columbia, Missouri 
Here’s my $3.50 for a year’s subscription. RUSH FIRST COPY. If | don’t like it, | under 
stand that you'll refund my money for the year. 
As a beginner’s bonus, send me the free BONUS BOOKLET, as soon as it’s ready. | 
understand that this will not cost me a cent if | subscribe now, send my check 


Send magazine to: (Signed 


[-] NOTE: Send us information Address 
about the NYSA critical service. (City, State 
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Your Student Council Needs— 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
By HARRY C. McKOWN 


This 352-page book was designed to be of immediate practical help to stu- 
dent council members and sponsors, both experienced and inexperienced. 

It gives the entire story of the student council — What, How, Why, When, 
Where, and By Whom. 

Its material is appropriate for upper-grade and junior high as well as sen- 
ior high school. 

In many schools it is “required reading” for all new council members. 

It is widely used as a textbook in student council workshops and confer- 
ences. 

www 

The following chapter headings indicate the completeness of its coverage 
of all phases of student council organization and activities. 

% The Origin and Development of Participation in School Control 

*% Principles Underlying Student Participation 
% Types of Student Council Organization 
% Initiating the Student Council 
% Constitution and Bylaws 
% Nomination and Election Procedures 
*% Internal Organization of the Council 
% Council Activities and Projects 
*% Financial Administration of School Activities 
% The Student Court 
*% The Student Council Sponsor 
% Evaluating the Student Council 

This book should be readily available to ALL student council members and 
sponsors. Many councils ensure this by having several copies. 

Paying for this book out of student council funds is perfectly logical and 
justifiable. 
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You can have an improved student council at low cost. 


Price $4.00 
Published by 


McGrRAW-HILL Book COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Autographed copies from the author, ‘Gin Knox County, Illinois 
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